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THE BEGGARS OF PARIS.* 

Paris is certainly a wonderful place; not only has it the best 
police in the world, but the most completely organised system 
of begging of any capital. A very little reflection serves to 
explain this ; the Parisian, with his love of pleasure, has that 
tender sensibility to suffering which is as superficial as it is 
easily moved; and the refined selfishness which cannot bear 
to be disagreeable, is an admirable subject for the beggar. 
The Parisian knows the Parisian only too well. The beggar 
knows his patron to be the happier for his little offering on 
the shrine of Philanthropy, and both go to their respective 
amusements—the one to his theatre of varieties, the other to 
the opera—with clear consciences. 


The Penal Code punishes begging; but it might as well 
prohibit idleness, or, as our Code, forbid drunkenness. A 
beggar is brought up before the Magistrate with fifty con- 
victions perhaps against him, At the most he can get six 
months, and it is certain that he is a beggar for ever, an 
incurable of the worst kind, for his disease is neither physical 
nor mental, kut moral. Just asin London, afemale drunkard 
is brought up with hundreds of convictions against her. She 
gets the heaviest penalty, which still allows of her getting 
drunk once a fortnight. There is only one really effectua 
remedy for such cases, and that is the prescription which 
the chemist gave to the man who thought he had the cattle- 
plague—“ Take the patient out into the backyard and shoot 
him.” 

M. Paulian has masqueraded as a beggar for ten years 
and has studied the question from the other side as 
well, so that he speaks with an authority that no one 
can question. He describes for us the successive stages 
through which the recruit passes before making a com- 
fortable competence,—the apprentice stage, the journeyman 
stage, and finally the professional stage, either sedentary 
or active. The apprentice, says M. Paulian, will have to tirer 
le pied de biche. Those who know their Paris well understand 
this phrase. Having rung the bell at some two hundred doors 
in an unfrequented street, his day is over by 2 o’clock, and 
after breakfasting on the scraps which sundry cooks have 
given him, he can be entertained and made drunk at some 
low café on the sous he has collected. One door in four is a 
good one. If he chooses a better street where the house-doors 
are guarded by the watchful concierge, he visits the shops 
It is you and I, says the author, who pay for this; the 
baker gives short weight and the butcher adds a little more 
coarse meat to your broth. The father who sends his children 
to beg waits with empty bags in some porch, and when the 
bags can hold no more, the bread is taken away and sold to 
breeders of chickens and rabbits and to the coachmen of 
middle-class families, who use it to give a showy appear- 
ance to their masters’ horses. ‘This is wheels within 
wheels with a vengeance. ‘he beggar, having acquired 
some knowledge of the time-honoured art, has to decide 
whether he shall become a stationary or an active beggar. 
Now comes the interesting part. The man who has to beard 
the rich man in his many-menialed house must have address 
but above all must be an actor. He takes lessons, therefore’ 
from some one who has retired from the business. But this’ 
is not enough; he must know something of the idiosyncracies 
of the men he proposes to swindle, and a Who's Who is 
indispensable, and to assist him the Beggar’s Bureau issues 
the Big Game, price six francs, 

Mi Mr. A.—Rich proprietor; readily gives a five-franc 
Plece; pays the rent if one is ejected.” “Mr. B.—Never 
gives money; ask for clothes.” “Mr. F.—Old Radical Re- 
Publican; very rich; one may describe one’s self as a victim 
of the reactionaries and clergy.” These are random extracts, 
We have not the stomach to repeat the cruel deceptions with 
which religion furnishes these cunning pests. Oac instance 








The Beggars of Pavis (Paris qui i 5 F 
7 j qui Mendie), Translated from the Trench of M. 
Louis Paulian by Lady Herschell, London: Edward Arnold, 


will suffice. Let us give an account of M. Paulian’s inter- 
view with a rag-picker of Clichy. The woman, after 
describing the efforts made by the curé and pasteur in the 
slums, and their desire to have the children baptised into 
their respective communions, was asked which had the most 
success, “That depends on the parents,” said the woman. 
—“‘And your own children?” inquired M. Paulian—‘To 
tell you the truth,” said the woman, after some hesitation, 
“my child has been twelve times baptised in the Protestant 
and fourteen times in the Catholic Church!” As M. Paulian 
appeared surprised, she added: “The winter has been so 
severe, Sir. Every baptism brings me in twenty sous and a 
clean dress.” 

Men with imagination and brains can dispense with the 
“big game” as they hit upon some trick, so elaborate that 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred would scout the idea of its 
being a farce. Such was the trick played by two ex-convicts, 
just ten yearsago. One Sunday, at a time when the quays 
were thronged with people, a man threw himself into the 
Seine, and appeared to sink. Another man dressed in a 
workman’s blouse jumped in, and with great difficulty rescued 
the would-be suicide. The half-drowned man again tried 
to rush towards the river, exclaiming, “ Why did you not let 
me die? JI have no work and I am starving—let me 
die!” His rescuer fumbled for a sixpence, saying, “ It is 
my last. I shall only have to go without dinner to-day,”— 
whereat the two embraced, crying down each other’s backs 
like the King and the Dauphin in Huckleberry Finn. The hat 
went round, and the two were able to leave the quay with 
well-filled pockets. Some three hours later they were arrested 
in a taveru, dead drunk and still damp. 

We know that in London barrel-organs are let out on hire, 
but in Paris they do these things far more thoroughly. The 
contractors have a complete stock-in-trade for their clients, 
from barrel-organs and babies to poodle-dogs and pictures. 
“Tell me, now, my good friend, where the explosion took 
place that is represented in this picture.”—“I do not know, 
Sir,” answered the blind man. “I bought this picture at the 
Hotel Drouot.” For the Parisian beggar is frank, knowing 
how far he may go with safety. M. Paulian quotes the ex- 
perience of an English Member of Parliament, who, desirous 
of finding out the influence of the beggar’s physique on the 
public, stationed himseif for a whole afternoon at a particular 
spot, holding out his hand, and got nothing. Changing his dress 
to rags and his hunting-ground to an out-of-the-way street, 
he provided himself with a few pieces of bread, one of which 
at a favourable moment he threw into the mud. Then run- 
ning forward he would pick up the bread, clean it, and appear 
to eat it. Every one of the fifteen passers-by returned, and, 
unsolicited, gave him alms. M. Paulian quotes this story to 
show how valuable to a beggar his appearance is, and how 
in course of time the beggar creates a special type,—such 
a type, for instance, as a bath is instantly fatal to. 

“A bath!” said a beggar one day in our author’s presence ; 
“what is the use of a bath? Does not perspiration wash 
one?” ‘True, indeed; but the poor man’s scorn of a bath 
only faintly expressed his terror lest he should be robbed of 
his ‘‘ water-mark,” and so no longer pass current as a beggar. 
No wearer of a summer bonnet dreads a passing shower more 
than your real beggar does the fatal water and the still more 
deadly soap. We have said that they do these things 
thoroughly in Paris, and we will proceed to clinch the matter 
with the following evidence of the beggar’s attention to 
details. M. Paulian, having compassion on a man who 
represented that he was dying of cold, gave him a coat, and 
dismissed him, being unable to watch if he did the work offered 
him. A few days after he met the man begging in the same coat, 
which, however, was barely recognisable. Puzzled at the 
rapid decay of a garment which he had worn himself the day 
before giving it away, he took the beggar to dine with him. 
During the meal a further examination of the coat only in- 
creased the mystery of its transformation. He questioned 
the man, who at last confessed: “People would not have 
believed, Sir, that I was destitute, and I had to pay a woman 
two sous to alter it for me.”—“ And who is that woman ? ” I 
asked.—*“ Oh, she is a woman who leads a blind man about, 
and who, when she has time, arranges garments for beggars!” 


We have heard of the London beggar who kept his 
carriage and pair, and though Paris cannot have such valu- 





able places in its gift as London, it supports a greater 
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number of beggars, some of whom accumulate what would be a 
fortune to the average Frenchman. Father Antoine, after 
begging for fifteen years at church doors, died. One day the 
wretched old man with his hump and his never-failing piety 
was missing. What happened? His nephew suddenly 
appeared, and demanded, as the heir-presumptive, an exami- 
nation of the hump. Investigation revealed that it was a 
strong-box, and should have contained 96,000 fr. A neighbour 
had appropriated the box and his friend’s savings. The 
nephew got the fortune and the neighbour got two years. 
Some who read this may have known Father Antoine 
with the white beard and the hump, who portioned out his 
day between Saint Etienne-du-Mont, Saint Augustin, and 
Saint Sulpice, and at one time “did” the rich funerals at the 
Madeleine. Let it suffice that he was a scoundrel and 
that his real name was Pucciarelli. Yet there are 
worse crimes than his. What of the women who murder 
their children by degrees to excite the pity of the 
passers-by! This very day the woman Ousouf, having 
despatched her own children to a better world in this fashion, 
continues to beg with a hired child. One can hire a child for 
thirty sous a day, and they will exchange it if anything 
should happen to it. ‘There is to-day,” says M. Paulian, 
“a lame boy with a sweet face on the Boulevards who sells 
the for. ....- Three times a day a man comes and empties 
his pockets.” 

We used to know a black-bearded, short squarely built man 
who blacked boots not far from St. Pancras Station. He 
would turn a somersault before using his brushes; but though 
we gave him 2d. to see him do it, trade was not good enough, 
and one day he disappeared. Three days later he reappeared, 
“blind,” and standing against the street-wall of University 
College. We wonder if he found the medical student as 
superstitious as the Parisian student, but doubt it strongly, 
for he has moved. Men like him sometimes pretend deafness, 
but more often they are blind, for the sympathy with the 
blind is universal,—a fact of which beggars everywhere are 
well aware. 

We had a servant in our household who became engaged to 
a man whose means of subsistence we were unable to discover, 
though he appeared to be comfortably off. After some per- 
suasion, the girl explained that he was an “asker,” “and 
nicely off, too, ma’am.” There are askers in all ranks of life. 
A celebrated instance of one will occur to our readers, whose 
case created some commotion a year or two ago. London is 
not pestered with these robbers of the poor as thoughtless, 
easy-going Paris is, but we have too many of the “retired” 
type, beggars who are supported by a small circle of benevo- 
lent families. Let us recommend one golden maxim before 
we leave M. Paulian,—Never give a farthing to a beggar in 
the street. 

Paris qui Mendie is a fascinating book, and thanks to Lady 
Herschell’s admirable and scholarly translation, a Londoner 
may now know the Parisian beggars better than he knows his 
own. As for M. Louis Paulian, we must regard him as one 
of the benefactors of the age. 





QUOTATIONS FOR OCCASIONS.* 


Mucu labour has been spent of late in providing preachers 
with illustrations, similes, quotations, anecdotes, and ornaments 
of all kind, wherewith they may make their discourses more 
telling. Mrs. Wood has had the happy thought of doing 
something of the same service for people who have to dis- 
charge various social functions, and desire to give them a 
little touch of fun and wit. Of course it would be better if 
they could do this sort of thing for themselves. Your 
borrowed felicities have a way of sometimes missing fire. 
And there will, of course, be a risk of becoming stale from 
too frequent use. Still this volume is a clever idea very 
cleverly worked out, Half of it is given to dinners and dishes, 
and this half is by far the better. The quotations that are 
sapplied for various toasts are, and, indeed, could hardly 
help being, commonplace. The speaker who has to propose 
the health of a guest or host, be he parson, or author, or 
man of war, and desires to find a decoration for his speech, 
will probably want something of a serious or laudatory kind. 
If you supply him with something bantering or satirical 





* Quotations for Qcca:ions, Compiled by Katherine B. Wood. London: 
T, Fisher Unwin, 








it is quite likely that he may make an awkward Use of 
it. If your subject is a parson you cannot go Wrong with 
Goldsmith’s— 
“Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools who came to scoff remained to pray ;” 
or, if a flight of fancy is appropriate, with Shakespeare's 
“‘Look, the unfolding star calls up the shepherd,” 


a a few of our readers would appreciate the Appositeness 
(8) —s 
“To have a thin stipend and an everlasting parish, 
Lord, what a torment ’tis!” 
When you propose “The Navy,” and couple it with the name of 
Admiral Mainsail, you are safe with— 
“A broadside for our Admiral, 
Load every crystal gun.” 
This last is Oliver Wendell Holmes’s happy equivalent fo, 
“Charge your glasses, gentiemen.” It is the same writer's 
ingenuity that provides for “The Army ” the gracious wish— 
‘‘ Health, peace, and many a bloodless year 
To fight his battles o’er,” 
while an inarticulate warrior may excuse his deficiencies of 
speech with— 
“T have no words, 
My voice is in my sword.” 
Doctors are so certain to have the last word that they can 
very well afford to stand a jest, as that of Pope Adrian, who 
said that the physician was necessary for a populous country, 
lest men should grow so thick that one could not live for the 
other, or Byron’s— 
“ Physicians mend or end us.” 
(Was this, by the way, the original of Mr. Morley’s famons 
alternative?) But, as has been said, the cream of the book, 
to use an appropriate metaphor, is to be found in the occasions 
of the table. Mrs. Wood begins with providing quotations for 
the menu. Among them are,— 
** A solemn sacrifice performed in state.” 
“ Now then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit.” 
OROERO oo ca-iesteus are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some to be chewed and digested,” 
“ With a few friends, and a few dishes dine, 
And much of mirth and moderate wine.” 
“ What an excellent thing did God bestow upon man when he 
gave him a good stomach.” 
But we miss a quotation that would serve excellently well 
for a great banquet. Milton’s gorgeous description of the 
“table in the wilderness ” :— 
« A table richly spread, in regal mode, 
With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 
Aud savour; beasts of chase or fowl of game, 
In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, 
Gris-amber-steamed ; all fish from sea or shore, 
Freshlet or parting brook, of shell or fin.” 
Next come the special dishes, and some of these are 
peculiarly happy. ‘“ A dozen of divine points” is a felicity 
which might not be appropriate where “ blue-points” are 
not a household word. But “ Drenched in the sea, notwith- 
standing their freshness,” and “I'll be with you in the 
squeezing of a lemon,” will be understood everywhere. The 
lobster will be recognised as “a most delicate monster,” and 
shrimp sauce was never so poetically described as by Ben 
Jonson, in his— 
“Our shrimps to swim again, as when they lived, 
In a rare butter made of dolphin’s milk 
Whose cream does look like opals.” 
“ Enlarged him and made a friend of him ” is a happy conceit 
for “pité de foie gras,” and “wedded joy and nourishment” for 
“pork and beans,” though this latter satisfies the appetite 
and ruins the digestion more frequently on the other side of 
the Atlantic than on this. Here is a happy collection for 
green peas :— 
“How green you are and fresh.” 
“ We can call these delicate creatures ours.” 
« A most fresh and delicate creature.” 


* Beautiful as sweet, 
And young as beautiful, and soft as young.” 


And here, again, some for soujilés :—~ 


“The earth hath bubbles as the water has, 
And these are of them.” 


“ He formed this coinage of well-hodied air ; ” 
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we may add from another part of the volume as more 


and 
appropriate here,— 


“ Trifles light as air.” 
For “ Welsh rabbit,” Mrs. Wood has selected some gloomy 
warning, a8— 
« A man can die but once.” 
“T do not set my life at a pin’s fee.” 
«“Th’ impending woe sat heavy on his breast.” 
This is an absolute, though very common, delusion. Toasted 
cheese is one of the most wholesome and digestible of foods. 
We may give a few other specimens of Mrs, Wood’s happy 
thoughts :— 
Coffee—* Water with berries in it.” 
Artichoke—“ And with forced fingers rude 
Scatter your leaves.” 
Sorbets—* So coldly sweet.” 
Venison—“ Art thou there, my deer ? ” 
Whitebait—* Many-headed multitude.” 


T) turn from meats to games, we find, of course, that golf 
supplies a multitude of conceits. “ Wha drudge and drive 
thro’ wet and dry ?” gives the view of the outsider ; the golfer 
finds an expression of his feelings in “ How jocund did they 
drive,” or “ As long as nature will bear up with this exercise, so 
long I daily vow to use it,” or in Cowper’s couplets, “ The joy, 
the danger, and the toil o’erpays, ’Tis exercise and health and 
length of days.” 

Mrs. Wood has searched carefully and over a wide range, 
but there are fresh woods and pastures new for any that care 
to imitate her. We can easily imagine that looking for 
such fancies would be a very fascinating pursuit. 





MR. ARCHIBALD FORBES’S “BLACK WATCH.”* 


Dr. ARCHIBALD ForBeEs does not exhibit the vigorous and 
picturesque style of which he is a master to the best advantage 
except when he is relating events quorum pars fuit. He is 
eminently successfal in making the present live before us. 
He is not always so effective when he has to do with the 
past. And his present subject is not easy to handle. To tell 
the story of an “historic regiment” without digressing into 
history is a hard task. It would be ungracious to object to a 
well-deserved tribute to the virtues of Sir Ralph Abercromby; 
still, it is mot made relevant by the fact that the “ Black 
Watch ” played a brilliant part at the battle of Alexandria. 
But though the book scarcely equals our expectations, it is 
not unworthy of the occasion, and will certainly take a good 
place among regimental histories. 

The “ Black Watch” dates its beginning from 1730, when 
six Highland companies were raised to keep the peace in the 
region north of the Highland line. Tribesmen from the 
Whig clans were set to watch their Jacobite kinsmen. 
“Black ” was an epithet given to them because their tartans 
—each company had, of course, its own—showed a sombre 
contrast to the “red soldiers” of the regular army, for the 
regulars at that time were clad in scarlet from top to toe. In 
1740 the companies were formed into a regiment, which was 
numbered ‘he 43rd, the rival tartans being amalgamated 
in a novel pattern. In March, 1743, the 43rd was sent to 
England, and a few weeks later embarked for the 
Netherlands. The removal from Scotland was far from 
welcome, and the order for foreign service provoked an actual 
mutiny. Two hundred men deserted in a body and marched 
northwards, They were overtaken at Oundle, and surrounded 
by a force to which they, after some parley, surrendered. 
A Court-Martial sentenced the whole number to death, but 
only three ringleaders suffered this penalty; the rank-and- 
file were punished by being sent in detachments to various 
foreign stations. The main body of the regiment, which was 
still nine hundred strong, just missed Dettingen and came in 
for Fontenoy. The “Black Watch” greatly distinguished 
itself. “Highland Faries” was the complimentary descrip- 
tion which a French eye-witness gave of their demeanour. 
Their Colonel, Sir Robert Munro, went everywhere with 


45 the 43rd were in England, being told off to watch the 
South Coast, where a French descent was daily expected. 
They were thus happily exempted from the painful duty of 
sharing in the Culloden campaign. Some shrewd observers 
at the time doubted whether the rising would have taken 
place if this organised force of loyal clansmen had been 
allowed to remain in the disaffected region. 


The regiment’s next service was in the expedition against 

Fort Ticonderoga (1757). The assault, which was made on 

most imperfect information of the strength of the fortifica- 

tions, was a disastrous failure. The “ Black Watch,” which 

could hardly be called back from the attack, lost six hundred 

and forty-seven men, of whom nearly a half (three hundred 
and fourteen) were killed. The proportion of killed to the 

total strength was not less than one in three. At Waterloo, 
which was not an affair of rose-water, it was one in seventeen. 
The regiment was not present at Quebec, butit took part in the 
campaign of 1760, a series of successful and comparatively in- 
expensive operations, which resulted in adding Canada to the 
Empire. Its second battalion had been serving meanwhile in 
the West Indies. To that region the whole regiment was again 
transferred in 1761, selected, as was stated in the despatch from 
home, “ for their sobriety and abstemious habits, great activity 
and capability for bearing the extremes of heat and cold.” The 
campaign resulted in the conquest of the Windward Islands 
and of the Havannah. From the West Indies the “ Black 
Watch” was sent back to New York, and had three years of 
campaigning against the Indian tribes. At last, after eleven 
years, what was left of the regiment—it had lost nine hundred 
and seventy officers and men in killed and wounded—was 
sent home. The survivors were not without the solace of prize- 
money, won in the conquest of Havannah. Kach private had 
the magnificent sum of £4 1s. 8d., while Lord Albemarle, 
who commanded, received £122,967. Sic vos non vobis, 


The regiment remained at home for eight years, of which 
two only were spent in Scotland (left in 1743 and not revisited 
till 1775). In 1776 it was ordered to America, where hostilities 
were in active progress. It is interesting to be told that out 
of the thousand and twelve rank-and-file who embarked, all 
but seven were Scots, and all but eighty-three Highlanders. 
One of the transports was captured on its voyage by an 
American privateer; but the soldiers overpowered the prize- 
crew, and navigated the ship into the James River. Un- 
luckily Jamestown was then in possession of the Colonial 
forces. The regiment had its share of whatever glory was 
won in the War of Independence. After the conclusion of 
peace it remained in North America, returning to England in 
1789, and six months later to Scotland, where it had the 
distasteful duty of quelling the disturbances caused in the 
Highlands by the wholesale evictions. (Mr. Forbes is a little 
out when he talks of “the biting words which the patriot 
Galgacus addressed to Agrippa, ‘Solitudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant.’” Galgacus is represented as having addressed 
them not to Agrippa or Agricola, but to his own tribesmen ; 
but we may doubt whether he does not owe at least the 
epigrammatic form of the sentiment to the historian.) 

The next campaign was in Flanders, and with this is con- 
nected the famous episode of the ‘“ Red Feather.” Late on 
January 3rd the English picquets near the Waal were com- 
pelled to retreat. A cavalry regiment was ordered to cover 
the movement and protect the guns, but broke and fled. Sir 
David Dundas called out, “‘ Forty-second, for God’s sake and 
for the honour of your country retake those guns.” They 
did retake them, and they wear the red feather to this day, 
having vindicated some seventy years ago their special right, 
over other Highland regiments, to this distinction. 

After other less celebrated services came the famous victory 
of Alexandria, which Mr. Forbes describes with more than 
usual fullness, and after Alexandria, with an interval of four 
years at home and three years at Gibraltar, Coruiia, where 
the brigade which was made up of the 42nd, the 4th, 
and the 50th bore the brunt of the attack. The last 
look that Sir John Moore cast on the struggle of that 
day was turned to the “ Black Watch.’ ‘His countenance 
expressed satisfaction,” wrote his aide-de-camp, Henry 


them, though he was so corpulent that he had been hauled | Hardinge, afterwards Lord Hardinge, “when I told him that 


out of the trenches by his legs and arms. 
the regiment was one hundred and fifty-three. During the 





The total loss of | the regiment was advancing.” 


A few Highland soldiers 
helped the officers of his Staff to bury him a few hours later 
on one of the bastions of the citadel. 





* The * Black Watch”: the Record of an Historic Regiment, By Archibald 


Forbes, LL.D, London; Cassell and Co, 





In the Peninsular War the most active service of the 
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regiment was rendered at the sanguinary battles fought at or 
within the French frontier. At Quatre Bras it suffered 
severely, losing two hundred and ninety-eight officers and 
men in killed and wounded. It was present at Waterloo, but 
was not hotly engaged. It ought to be noted that the five 
officers returned as wounded at Waterloo had all been on the 
same list at Quatre Bras. 

After thirty-nine years of peace came the battle of the Alma, 
when the “ Black Watch” was brigaded with two other High- 
land regiments, the 79th and the 93rd, under the command of 
Sir Colin Campbell. “Men,” said Sir Colin, “ you are going 
into action. Remember this: whoever is wounded—no matter 
what his rank—must lie where he falls till the bandsmen 
come to attend to him. No soldiers must go carrying off 
wounded comrades. If any man does such a thing, his name 
shall be stuck up in his parish church.” Sir Colin was 
eminently practical. But he knew also the value of senti- 
ment; for he won the hearts of his men by getting leave to 
wear the Highland bonnet. When, soon after the victory, he 
rode into the square wearing the bonnet in which the heckles 
of the three regiments had been combined, “he was greeted 
with such volumes of cheering that both the English and 
French armies were startled into wonderment as to what was 
going on.” 

The “Black Watch” has other names—among them Cawn- 
pore and Tel-el-Kebir—on the roll of its achievements. And 
whence, it may be asked, come the men who have won these 
latter-day honours? Let Mr. Forbes answer :— 

“There is not a Highland regiment of to-day that consists 
‘wholly of native soldiers’; in every one there is a large mixture 
of Lowland Seotch, Englishmen, Irishmen, and even foreigners. 
Yet, as in the days of Ticonderoga, so at Quatre Bras, so in the 
diys of the Crimea, so in the fierce onslaught at Tamai, many of 
the traditional characteristics of the Highland soldier of the Jast 
century have inured in the kilted man of to-day, Cockney, Paddy, 
or yokel though he may be. The men who, standing in the ‘thin 
red line’ at the head of the Balaclava gorge, were objurgated by 
Colin Campbell in the rough warning words, ‘ Ninety-third !— 
Ninety-third ! damn all that eagerness!’ were simply the military 
descendants of the Highlanders who could scarcely be dragged 
away from the breastworks of Ticonderoga. Anolder and a more 
staid regiment than the 93rd, the Black Watch controls its lurid 
internal fires in the hour of combat under the mask of traditional 
discipline and a steadfast regimental pride; but no grander ery 
was ever heard on a battlefield than the unanimous shout of the 
42nd—‘ Rally roun’ the cornel !’—which rose above the turmoil 
of the desperate melée at 'Tamai.” 


THE DONGOLA EXPEDITION.* 

Tue Expedition which ended so triumphantly with the occu- 
pation of Dongola was well worthy of a chronicle. As a 
military achievement it cannot be mentioned in the same 
breath with the Chitral Campaign, which closely preceded 
it, and it had none of the sensational trimmings which 
attracted public interest in the case of the Jameson Raid. 
But it was, from first to last, a thoroughly satisfactory piece 
of work thoroughly well carried ont in the face of many diffi- 
culties, and it proved, in the first place, that the Egyptian 
fellah can be drilled by British officers into a trustworthy 
and efficient soldier; and in the second, that the modern 
British officer, if we may judge him by this example of his 
work, has added to the courage which was always sans reproche 
many qualities which his predecessors have been accused of 
lacking. The Expedition was a triumph of organisation. It 
was suddenly sprung on the Sirdar and his lieutenants, so 
that mishaps in the transport and commissariat department 
might well have been expected, and yet such mishaps were 
conspicuous by their absence, except in such cases where they 
were fully accounted for by natural difficulties which could 
not have been anticipated, and by the excessive cheapness 
which was insisted on at headquarters, 

The letters sent home by Mr. Knight, of the Times, certainly 
deserved to be rescued from the oblivion that swallows up the 
contents of a daily paper when once it is consigned to the file, 
They are clear and graphic, and tell us all that we want to 
know, and if the writer occasionally falls into the modern 
journalistic vice of writing leading articles when he is asked 
to supply news, he certainly has the excuse that the position 








* (L.) Letters from the Sudan. By the Special Correspondent of the Times 
(E. F. Knight), Reprinted from the Times of April to October, 1896. With 
Tlustrations and Plans, London: Macmillan and Co.—(2.) Towards Khartoum : 
ths Story of the Soudan War of 1896, By A. Hilliard Atteridge, Special Corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle with the Dongola Expeditionary Fores, With 


rad. 
of affairs in the Soudan is a matter which is g0 hopeless] 
confused, that any lucid remarks upon it are welcome, Th, 
testimony of so experienced a traveller to the care with Which 
the campaign was arranged is very valuable, and as may be 
seen in the following extracts, it is emphatic :— 


“TTad not the Dongola expedition been very carefully crganised 
and skilfully conducted by officers of large experience in frontier 
warfare, the quite unforeseen accidents that have recent] 
threatened to break down our transport service, and to leave th, 
army insuiliciently provided with food, as well as decimateg b 
disease, might well have led to disastrous results. Since the fight 
at Ferkeh ill-luck has certainly beset the expedition, severe) 
testing all the arrangements and resources of the several depart. 
ments; these, however, have not been found wanting, and the 
success of the undertaking has in no wise been jeopardised. From 
what I have seen in Madagascar and elsewhere, I am inclineq to 
think that, had this expedition, in the present adverse circum. 
stances, been directed by another European Power less experienced 
in carrying on military operations at a great distance from the 
base, in savage countries where no supplies are obtainable, a 
deplorable fiasco would probably have been the result... , ; 
Our ill-lnck has certainly been extraordinary. In the first 
place we have had a very late Nile. The river, on which we 
rely for transport beyond this place [Kosheh], failed to 
rise at its usual season. We have been waiting for weeks by 
its banks, watching the water as it rises a few inches one day, 
only to fall again the next, but never rising to a sufticient height 
to allow our seven small stern-wheel steamers to pass the Second 
Cataract. ..... Then the cholera swept up the river from the 
Mediterranean and fell on all our camps in succession up to our 
furthest outposts, disjointing the arrangements on the line of 
communication, delaying all the work of preparation, impeding 
transport: for it was necessary to isolate, as far as possible, in. 
fected districts and stamp out the disease.” 

A “bad” Nile and the appearance of cholera were pieces of 
bad luck which were, after all, ‘‘on the cards.” But it was 
otherwise with the series of violent storms which appeared in 
a region marked on the maps as within the rainless area, 
where for five years not a drop had fallen and for nine years 
there had been no approach to anything like a heavy shower, 
The description of the storm, which lifted tents and huts 
bodily into the air and sent the correspondents’ literary 
effusions and articles of clothing scudding hither and thither 
over the desert, is amusing enough, but it must have been 
anything but a joke to those who had charge of the Expedi- 
tion. With the forces of Nature thus against him, the Sirdar 
was assisted to some extent by the want of dash on the part 
of the Dervishes, who, instead of attacking during the early 
days when men and provisions were being hurried with great 
diificulty to the front, accepted a defensive position and 
waited tamely to be driven back. On the other hand, he was 
cruelly hampered by want of means, having to attempt to 
carry through, at the cost of half a million, an Expedition 
which would, according to Mr. Knight, “have probably cost 
€5,000,000,” had it been British. Long desert marches were 
thus necessary, which told heavily on the lives and spirits of 
the men :— 

“The docile Egyptian soldiers,” says Mr. Knight, “are the 
sufferers, and while piastres are saved, the lives of fine men are 
sacrificed. I may mention here that this economical system of 
conducting a campaign is now imposing a severe tax on the 
British officers in the Egyptian Army, who, fond of their men as 
they are, spend a good deal of money in ministering to their 
comfort and alleviating their sufferings,” 


The story of the Expedition as told by Mr. Atteridge, of 
the Daily Chronicle, is less didactic—probably because the 
political attitude of his paper would have been unsympathetic 
towards disquisitions on the blessings wrought by, and to be 
expected from, the movement—but it is a very lively and 
pleasant narrative, and we can only regret that the writer’s 
health brought him home before the second battle on the 
Nile was fought, though the story of the campaign is never- 
theless completed. His account of the engagement at Ferkeh 
is particularly vivid and clear, showing that he has the gift 
of both understanding and describing military operations. 
The following is an extract :— 

“In the centre, just below the slope on which I was riding, 
the Dervishes were being driven from their advanced posi- 
tion in the broken ground on the desert front of the village, 
against which the Soudanese Brigade was advancing, the th 
Battalion leading. 'The puffs of smoke at various points along 
the rocky ridge showed where the Dervishes were in action. But 
now the fire grew heavier as the Jehadia, their trained black 
troops, tried to advance against our left centre. It seemed to me 
that there were over a thousand of them. They had a front 
about as long as that of a battalion, and, as far as I could make 
out, it was three deep at least in places. Fora few minutes their 





Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken by the 
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rifle fire was heavy and rapid. They came boldly out of cover, 
and along their dark line one saw the ceaseless blaze of fire from 
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—— 
right to left, each man loading and pulling trigger as fast as he 
could. It was the critical moment of the fight. Would our long 
thin line hold its own? Yes, steady volleys answered the fire of 
the Jehadia, and from the hills came the rattling din of the 
Maxims, and the deeper voice of the guns, and the shrapnel burst 
in rings of white smoke just in front of the Dervish line. 
Such a storm of fire was never seen in the Soudan before, and 
the wonder was that the Jehadia held their own even for a few 
pinutes. As a spectacle it was magnificent. The village, the 
Im trees by the bank, and the bright river all bathed in the 
morning sunlight; the contending lines, bright with fire-flashes 
and wreathed in smoke, whilst Ferkeh Mountain sent back the 
echoes of the guns from its dark precipices.” 
Towards the end of the battle Mr. Atteridge was near a 
detachment of Connaught Rangers, who had just succeeded 
in getting their guns in position on the top of 2 very steep 
mound, when the Sirdar, passing with his Staff, called out to 
the officer in command not to open fire, and “immediately 
after I heard a voice with a rich brogue murmuring up 
above, ‘Sure, it’s a sin for you to spoil the poor boys’ fun 
after all the trouble they’ve had.’” It is interesting to 
compare the stories of these two trained news-hunters; in 
outline they are curiously similar, since the correspondents 
were organised just as rigorously as the rest of the Expedi- 
tion, and had apparently little individual choice as to what 
they should see and hear; and yet there are little differences 
which fully bear out Thucydides’s remarks about the difficulty 
of finding out what happens. For instance, in describing 
Slatin’s meeting with the Sheikh El Obeid, after Ferkeh, Mr. 
Atteridge says that the Sheikh rode up on a donkey, escorted 
by a soldier, though “he needed no guard, for a bullet had 
injured his right arm,” and that he slipped off his mount and 
“ran to the Pasha.” Mr. Knight describes the same incident 
thus :—‘‘ I saw him [Slatin] warmly greet one stout old man 
who walked up with some difficulty, supported by two men, 
for he had no less than six bullets in his body.” 





FRESH-WATER ZOOLOGY.* 

TuE attractive little book béfore us is likely to be one of the 
most useful which Mr. Furneaux has yet published. His 
last venture, Dritish Butterflies and Moths, related to a 
subject that has lately become too hackneyed to require any 
further attention for the present from popular writers; but 
with the exception of various monographs, and Professor 
Miall’s Natwral History of Aquatic Insects, little really useful 
information has hitherto been available for the use of an 
amateur naturalist who wished to obtain some preliminary 
ideas respecting the numerous and interesting living creatures 
which inhabit the fresh waters of Britain. We have long 
thought that there was room for a book on this subject, on 
similar lines to Gosse’s Manual of Marine Zoology, which gave 
such an impetus to shore-collecting nearly forty years ago, 
but on a more popular, and at the same time more scientific, 
plan, applied to fresh-water zoology. Here, however, the 
vast number of aquatic, or partially aquatic, insects would 
render the work very difficult to accomplish successfully. It 
isnot a complete manual of fresh-water zoology that Mr. 
Furneaux offers us, but an introductory book divided into two 
parts, the first discussing collecting, preserving, the micro- 
scope, and aquaria and their management, &c.; and the second 
including chapters on the lower forms of pond-life: worms, 
leeches, and their allies, fresh-water molluscs, fresh-water 
crustaceans and spiders, aquatic insects, fishes for the 
aquarium, and amphibians. 

This is a sufficiently varied assortment of subjects ; but yet 
we should have liked to have seen another chapter or two 
dealing with water-birds, and the otter, and a few other 
mammals which pass much of their time in the water. But 
country naturalists who have no access to large zoological 
libraries will have reason to be grateful to Mr. Furneaux for 
the industry with which he has brought together a large 
amount of information which could only be obtained else- 
where scattered through a large number of expensive books. 
A few pages are even devoted to water-plants, d propos of 
aquaria; and the habits and structure of the various animals 
discussed receive a considerable amount of attention. We 
are not among those extra-scientitic critics who consider it 
their duty to search through a book of this character (regard- 
less of the fact that it is intended for beginners and not for 
advanced students), simply and solely to ascertain if it 


* Life in Ponds and Streams. By W. Furneanx. With 8 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. London: Longmans, Green, and Oo, 








contains a casual error, or omits the last item of technical 
information, perhaps published in some out-the-way 
periodical only known to a few specialists; and then, if such 
a defect be discovered, attack it tooth and nail. Naturalists 
must begin with popular books, and every branch of natural 
history has now become so large ‘that it is difficult 
even for specialists, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, to keep themselves fully abreast of the latest in- 
formation on their own particular subject. A popular writer, 
however, must deal with a great variety of subjects, and all 
that can reasonably be expected of him is that he should have 
a real interest in, and a good average acquaintance with 
natural history, and be able to treat it in a clear and 
attractive manner. So far as we have seen, Mr. Furneaux 
appears to have amply fulfilled these primary conditions; 
and he has evidently given much time and attention to 
practical study before sitting down to write his book, 
The coloured plates represent an aquarium, shells, insects. 
fishes, frogs, toads, and newts, and are nicely executed, as are 
also the three hundred and eleven figures in the text. It is, 
however, only fair to say that these illustrations are not all 
original. 

Every author, though he may not be exactly a specialist, is 
naturally more interested in certain groups than in others, 
and we are inclined to think that the fresh-water molluscs 
(which are treated of at comparatively greater length than 
the other leading groups of animals, except the Amphibia, of 
which there are only seven British species) are special 
favourites of our author. Here we have not only detailed 
accounts of the anatomy of one or two representative species, 
and of the structure of their shells, but tables of genera and 
species, and recognisable illustrations of many of the latter. 

The illustrations of the Arthropoda are also very good, and 
much useful information is supplied, but this sub-kingdom is 
too large to allow of its being treated exhaustively. Neverthe- 
less, a considerable number of the more interesting aquatic 
species of the various classes and orders are described and 
figured. Thus, we have illustrations of the water-flea, the 
water-spider and its nest, dragon-flies and their larve, caddis- 
worm cases, &c. The species chosen to represent certain 
groups of animals are not all aquatic; thus, the structure of 
Helix aspersa, and the transformations of Pieris brassice are 
figured. 

Among the insects, the larger dragon-flies receive special 
attention, and tables are given of the families and genera. 
Mr. Furneaux says that Calopteryx virgo, a metallic green 
species, is one of the earliest to appear, and that he has taken 
it early in May; we may mention that we have taken a small 
red dragon-fly (Pyrrhosoma minium) in April in Sussex. 

Certain portions of the various groups discussed (as, for 
instance, the great order Diptera, or two-winged flies, which 
includes many interesting aquatic species not noticed by our 
author), are dealt with too briefly and somewhat inadequately, 
even allowing for the popular character of the book; but we 
cannot expect everything interesting in the fresh-water 
world to be packed into four hundred octavo pages, even 
though they are closely (but not too closely) printed. Mr. 
Farneaux has given us so much that is useful and interesting 
in his new book that it would be ungrateful to find fault with 
him for not having been able to find room for more; and 
although he may not be unwilling to add to future editions of 
his book, we must not forget that Nature is infinite, but the 
possible expansion of a book is a strictly limited quantity. 





A NEW VIEW OF ROBERT BRUCE.* 


Str Water Scort, in his introduction to The Lord of the 
Isles, said of Lord Hailes, the author of the once celebrated 
and still authoritative Annals of Scotland,—“ He is as well 
entitled to be called the restorer of Scottish history as Bruce 
is to be called the restorer of Scottish monarchy.” Although 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, writing more than a hundred years 
after Lord Hailes, follows the same method, and even lines, of 
investigation, it may be doubted if he will be similarly eulogised. 
He is too much of an iconoclast. Take, for example, the story 
of Bruce and the spider, which is perhaps better known than 
any thoroughly authenticated incident in the life of the 
somewhat selfish Norman adventurer who developed into a 





* Robert the Bruce, and the Struaglesfor Scottish Independence, By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P. London: G, P. Patnam’s Sons. 
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statesman and patriot. Sir Herbert Maxwell describes it as ‘the 
well-worn myth.” He is not content to show that nothing in sup- 
port of it is to be found in the writings of Barbour, Wyntoun, 
Fordoun, or other writers who were nearly contemporaries 
of Bruce, and to point out that nothing is heard of this 
adventure “till long‘ after Bruce and his comrades have 
passed away, and then it makes its appearance in company 
with such trash as the miraculous appearance of the arm- 
bone of St. Fillan on the eve of Bannockburn, and worthy of 
just aboutas much consideration.” He finds an explanation 
of the story, and of its appearance in the Life of Bruce, in the 
folk-lore of many nations, such as the Jews. And then 
“coming nearer home, we recognise the same venerable fable 
in Cornwall, where spiders are held sacred because it is be- 
lieved that one of them wove its web over the infant Saviour, 
thus concealing him from the search commanded by Herod.” 
So little of a hero-worshipper, in the extreme or patriotic 
sense, is Sir Herbert, that not content with ruthlessly destroy- 
ing a legend which has given immortality to Bruce, he does 
something more than throw out a hint prejadicial to 
the still greater Scotch favourite Wallace:—“ At the 
gaol delivery of Perth on August 8th, 1296, Matthew 
of York was accused of entering the house of a 
woman in company with a thief, one William le Waleys, and 
robbing her of three shillings worth of beer. Matthew was a 
priest, and claimed benefit of clergy. Wallace seems to have 
escaped arrest, for he was not in the gaol. It is not possible 
to affirm the identity of this le Waleys with the patriot, but 
it is highly probable, and this escapade at Perth may account 
for the known fact that William Wallace was an outlaw when 
he made his appearance in the national cause.” Others than 
thick-and-thin Scotch patriots will feel inclined to say that 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s “ high probability ” is not quite evident. 
There is nothing in the life of Wallace, as set forth even in 
the accounts given of it by English chroniclers, that would 
harmonise with his theft of three shillings worth of beer. It 
should never be forgotten that ‘ William Wallace” means 
“William the Stranger,” and the charge of theft might very 
well, therefore, be preferred against some tramp known by 
his Christian name only to the reputable world that looked 
askance at him. In any case, it is less “ highly probable ” that 
the Wallace who was charged with stealing beer and the 
Wallace who was put to death for treason to the King of 
England were one and the same person, than that the George 
Wishart, who conspired against Cardinal Beaton is to be 
identified with the George Wishart who suffered martyrdom. 


Such fearless assertions of opinion, however, are mainly 
notable as indicating the spirit in which Sir Herbert Maxwell 
has undertaken the task of presenting a new portrait—or at 
least a new engraving of the historical portrait—of Robert 
Bruce. It is, of course, unfortunate that the English 
authorities from whom information can be obtained as to the 
period of which Bruce was one of the leading figures are 
more important than the Scotch. It was on the former, 
especially Rymer’s Foedera, that Hailes, Scotchman though he 
was, relied, and to these have now been added the State Papers 
published by Mr. Joseph Bain and the Rev. Joseph Steven- 
son. Against these there can only be placed the familiar, 
but of course not strictly accurate, romance of Barbour, and 
the chronicles of Fordoun. It is practically impossible, there- 
fore, for any writer, especially at this time of day, to hold the 
balance between the two sets of opinion, and it need not be 
surprising if Sir Herbert Maxwell, strenuously though he 
strives to be impartial, should not be perfectly successful. 
Thus he dwells with unnecessary length and severity on 
Bruce’s tergiversation—and worse—in the days when he 
was still Earl of Carrick, and before he made his bold, 
and ultimately successful, attempt to secure the throne of 
Scotland. In regard to one transaction, indeed, it seems 
impossible to defend Bruce. “What can be said,” asks Sir 
Herbert, “in defence of Bruce’s repeated presence in 
Edward's Parliament and Council about the time when 
Wallace was hunted to death? He was an English subject, 
it is true, and as such bound to regard Wallace, his former 
comrade, as a rebel, and to serve King Edward faithfully in all 
things. But if that is held to justify his indifference to Wallace’s 
fate, he was involved in the greater dishonour by the secret 
treaty then existing between him and William de Lamberton. 
Of treachery to King, to comrade, or to both, Robert de Brus 


alia 
that out of the raw material of a passionate and unscrupulong 
adventurer was fashioned a wise Monarch, a far-seeing states. 
man, and a commander of the patient, Wellington type. The 
best explanation of this transformation of character ig 
perhaps the one that occurs most readily to the mind, There 
were in the original composition of Bruce’s nature good as wel} 
as evil elements, unselfish as well as selfish impulses, There 
can be no doubt that his nature was purified by the fire of 
domestic affliction and personal anxiety and privation through 
which he had to pass. Under these circumstances, therefore 
Sir Herbert Maxwell ought not to have found it so very an. 
prising that, “whatever may have been his guilt or short. 
coming as a man, as a King Bruce never gave his subjects 
cause to blush for him, From the moment the Countess of 
Fife placed the golden diadem on his head at Scone, he 
followed a single purpose with unwavering courage ang 
extraordinary sagacity.” 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, in dealing with the achievements of 
Bruce which preceded and succeeded the decisive battle of 
Bannockburn, is content—or perhaps it should rather be said 
is foreed—to follow the familiar lines laid down by the 
chroniclers. Certain of the stories told of the adventures of 
Bruce in the South of Scotland before he was able to make 
headway against the English forces are no doubt at least 
half-legendary, especially such as are certified to by Barbour; 
and, as a result, all that Sir Herbert ventures to say about 
them is: “It must be left to the judgment of each reader 
to decide how far they are to be admitted as literal 
history. Of this much we may be well assured, that Bruce 
owed his life on more than one occasion to his great 
activity and skill with weapons, and that none of the 
‘gestis’ recorded of him approach more nearly to the 
miraculous than the plain fact of his escape from pursuit 
in Glentrool.” The freshest portion of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
narrative is perhaps that in which he deals with the singular 
and all but successful effort of Bruce to wrest Ireland from 
the English. Hitherto this adventure has too frequently 
been regarded in Sir Herbert’s words as ‘the sole blunder 
committed by Robert the Bruce from the day he finally took 
up the cause of Scottish independence.” It is quite possible 
that in accepting the invitation of the O’Neills of Ulster to 
help them against the English, the Scotch King was animated 
by a desire to reward with a throne the valuable personal ser- 
vices of his brother Edward. But there can be no doubt that 
Bruce, both as a statesman and as a military strategist, saw 
the advantage of “ planting on the flank of England a Power 
friendly to Scotland.” It is true that the effort failed, and 
that after gaining a series of brilliant victories, being 
crowned King of Ireland, and penetrating the country 
as far as Dublin, Edward fell in battle at Dundalk in 1818. 
But Sir Herbert Maxwell is able to show, with the help of 
two documents which have recently been brought to light in 
the Public Record Office, that nine years after his brother’s 
death, and when his two ablest lieutenants, Moray and 
Douglas, were conducting a very successful campaign in the 
North of England against Edward the Third, Brace himself 
was endeavouring to bring about a fresh rising in Ulster:— 

“ The two authentic references to the expedition are these: First, 
an instrument whereby, on July 12, 1327, King Robert, being then 
at Glendun in Antrim, grants truce for a year to Henry de 
Maundeville, the English seneschal of Ulster, and his people, on 
condition of their delivering 100 ‘cendres’ of wheat and the like 
quantity of barley in the haven of Weringfirth (Loch Larne) 
Secondly, a letter written about the year 1335 by one John le 
fitz William and addressed to Edward III., wherein the writer 
claims reward for good service done in 1327, when Sir Robert de 
Bruys was baulked of his design on arriving in Ireland, by the 
breach of covenant—par faua covine—of the Irish as shown in 
a return laid before the King and Council in 1332, when £50 a 
year had been granted to him for life. From this it may be in- 
ferred that King Robert had been disappointed in the expectation 
he had been led to form of a fresh rising of the Ulstermen against 
their English rulers, and that fitz William in thwarting his pur- 
pose had rendered service sufficiently valuable to deserve such @ 
large pension.” 

It should be remembered, however, that during the latter 
years of his life Bruce’s health was completely broken down. 
Had he been possessed of his old strength and spirits he 
might have conquered the North of Ireland. Ulster is essen- 
tially Scotch to-day, but had it at an earlier stage in its 
history been made a portion of the kingdom of Scotland, the 
subsequent struggle between England and an ever-rebellious 
Ireland might have had a different issue from that which 





can scarcely be acquitted.” And yet it is beyond all cavil 


history has had to record. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_——@——. 
The Birthright. By Joseph Hocking. (James Bowden.)—This 
volume proves beyond all doubt that Mr. Hocking has mastered 
the art of the historical romancist. The Birthright is, in its way, 
quite as well constructed, as well written, and as full of incident 
as any story that has come from the pen of Mr. Conan Doyle or 
Mr. Stanley Weyman. It is a story of Cornwall and of a feud 
between two Cornish families, the Tressiders and the Penning- 
tons. It is the mission of Jasper Pennington, who tells the 
story, to recover the property of which he has been defrauded by 
a Tressider, and in this mission, being a man of thews and 
sinews worthy of John Ridd himself, he succeeds, in spite of 
Tyessiders and smugglers, imprisonment and attempted murder. 
In addition he succeeds in securing Naomi Penryn as his 
wife. The book labours under the distinct disadvantage of being 
told in the first person, but Mr. Hocking contrives to overcome 
this by sheer bustle of adventure and vigour of dialogue. There 
ig a certain commonplaceness about the troubles of Naomi, and 
the treasure-finding which brings the story to a satisfactory close 
isa very familiar device. But it is managed with almost perfect 
success. ‘I'he only serious blunder, indeed, that Mr. Hocking has 
committed is the introduction of John Wesley into the story. 
Such introduction is, of course, perfectly legitimate in a historical 
romance, if it is effectively managed. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that Mr. Hocking has succeeded in a possibly too ambitious 
enterprise. At all events the Wesley we have here is not the 
great man and great organiser known to history. 


Sprays of Northern Pine. By Fergus Mackenzie. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.)—This is a volume of Scotch sketches of 
the now almost too familiar “ Kailyard” type. They are conscien- 
tiously constructed and carefully written, and the dialect is 
almost unexceptionable. Nor is the author a mere imitator of 
the authors of ‘‘ A Window in Thrums ” and “ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush.” He has looked at Scotch life, as it is to be seen in 
country districts, with his own syes, and has used his own camera 
in photographing scenes from it. His book consists ostensibly of 
short stories, but they are, in reality, disguised studies of character. 
Most of them are more notable for pathos than for humour. 
There is a good deal of quiet fun, however, in such a story as 
“The Despised Leader,” which deals with the disputes in the 
musical section of a Scotch congregation. A Dominie Sillar, a 
dissipated and broken-down man of “pairts,” who figures in 
several sketches, is a genuine addition to the modern Scotch 
national portrait-gallery. 


A History of Moray and Nairn. By Charles Rampini, LL.D, 
(William Blackwood and Sons.)—This addition to Blackwood’s 
series—which promises to be an excellent and useful one—of 
Scottish county histories deals with one of the most “ salubrious ” 
and historically interesting districts of Scotland. The sheltered 
little seaport town of Nairn, which boasts of an exceptionally 
low rainfall, has become a fashionable resort not only of Scotsmen 
but of Englishmen, and the visitor to Forres, which is within an 
easy distance of Shakespeare’s “blasted heath,” cannot fail to 
observe in it all the possibilities of a northern Bournemouth. 
But the region in which these towns hold positions of importance 
played an important part in early Scotch history, and particularly 
during the struggles between the Scandinavian invaders and the 
Celts, or Scoto-Celts, whom they found in possession. It sub- 
sequently figured in the War of Independence, in the equally 
important conflict between Saxons and Highlanders— the 
battle of Harlaw, fought in the beginning cf the fifteenth 
century had as much influence on the future of modern 
Scotland as the battle of Bannockburn, fought in the 
beginning of the fourteenth—and in the Wars of Reforma- 
tion and Covenant. Sheriff Rampini tells tnese old stories 
over again very completely and very graphically. In his 
pages the Bishop-defying Wolf of Badenoch, the troublesome 
if not traitorous Earl of Huntly, Montrose, and Cumberland live 
again, His account of the rise and fall of various local families, 
such as the Duffs, is very full; there is, indeed, a suspicion of 
padding in the chapter which treats of “The Distinguished Men 
of Moray and Nairn.” ‘There is nothing of the nature of redun- 
dance, however, in the chapter upon “The Land and the 
People ;” it is quite a treasury of anecdotes, proverbs, and such 
sensational incidents in local history as the Moray Floods of 
1829. Mr. Rampini’s volume is, in point of manner and matter 
alike, quite the equal of its two predecessors in the same series. 


A Memoir of Francis O. Morris. By his Son, the Rev. M. C. F. 
Morris. (John C. Nimmo.)—Few names were better known to 
the diligent reader of newspapers between the years 1850 and 
1890 than that of F. O. Morris, rector of Nunburnholme. He 


of birds, about which he knew as much as any man living, and of 
many other things and beings. He was a vehement advocate, 
but always inspired by thorough honesty of purpose and by a 
most lively sympathy with every creature that he believed to 
suffer wrongfully, and a strong devotion to truths which seemed 
to be neglected or ignored. He was a man of large culture— 
at Oxford he astonished the examiners by taking in Pliny’s 
Natural History (Books VILI.-XI.)—with a speciality for natural 
history. His opus magnum was his “ History of British Birds.” 
Other works were “ Natural History of the Nests and Eggs of British 
Birds,” “ History of British Butterflies,” and “ British Moths.” To 
vivisection he was strongly opposed ; and he was a strong opponent 
of the theories of Mr. Darwin. In politics he was as strong a 
Tory as a man could well be. At Nunburnholme, where he lived 
for nearly forty years, he was a diligent and well-beloved parish 
priest. There he passed quietly away in February, 1893, being then 
some six weeks off the completion of his eighty-third year. Five 
years before a tardy recognition of his services to many good 
causes had been made by the bestowal of a Civil List pension of 
£100. This biography, though possibly a little long for readers 
not specially interested, shows the good taste and good judgment, 
as well as the filial piety, of its author. 


Hampton Court. By William Holden Hutton. Illustrated by 
Herbert Railton. (John C, Nimmo.)—Mr. Hutton’s research and 
literary skill, assisted by the graceful and effective pencil of Mr. 
Railton, has done justice to Hampton Court. The palace is not 
far from completing four hundred years, for Wolsey began it in 
the first quarter of the sixteenth century. It has been largely 
added to, especially by William III., who was happily prevented 
by the unquiet of Europe and his own shortened days from des- 
troying the whole of the old building. Mr. Hutton strangely 
complains that he cannot discover the name of Wolsey’s archi- 
tect. He shouldstudy Mr. Jackson’s history of Wadham College, 
and so learn that nearly a century later a noble building might 
rise without the intervention of an architect. Wadham was 
built by a working mason, who received about one pound a week. 
The age of professional architects was only just beginning. Von 
Wedel, a Pomeranian noble, described Hampton Court in 1584. 
Fourteen years after another German teacher gave an account of 
it (Mr. Hutton has 1698 for 1598). In the following reign it 
was the scene of the famous conference. Charles I. was often 
there in his earlier days, and enriched it with the famous 
tapestries. The second Charles also frequented it, chiefly, it 
would seem, for the sake of the tennis-court which still exists, one 
of the few ancient courts that this country possesses. But it 
is with William III. that Hampton Court is specially connected. 
This fact seems to move Mr. Hutton to wrath, who delivers an 
attack, wholly irrelevant, it seems to us, on William’s morals 
and religion. This is the only serious blemish in an excellent 
book. 


Round the Year: a Series of Short Nature Studies. By Pro- 
fessor L. C. Miall. (Macmillan and Co.)—This is a quite delight- 
ful volume. Not every reader, it is true, will be interested in 
everything that he finds in it; but every reader will certainly 
be charmed with it asa whole. ‘ Phi’ and ‘ Theta,’ a mathemati- 
cally named pair of friends, dog and cat, are creatures whose 
acquaintance we are very glad to make. It is also desirable to 
have the scientific explanation of why a cat always falls on its 
feet. This is beyond our power to give in brief; let it suffice to 
say that the animal contrives to do it, and that in the space of 
half a foot. From cats it is not a long distance to catkins, the 
welcome harbinger of renewed life in Nature. The “oil beetle” 
affords the subject of an interesting study. Then we are told 
about the now common furrows in grassland that indicate the 
former presence of the plough. Professor Miall has something 
curious to tell us about the cuckoo, and mentions, in speaking of 
“breeds,” a very remarkable fact indeed. The European 
element in Nature seems to dominate everywhere. “I know of 
not a single animal native toa distant southern country which 
can maintain itself in Europe.” Is not this a parable? As with 
Nature, so with man. Not the least valuable of these “ studies ” 
is on “Tennyson as a Naturalist.” 


Richard Cameron. By John Herkless. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier.)—Every one who knows anything of Scottish Church 
history has heard of the Cameronians; but how few could say how 
they got the name! It was not of their own choosing; they dis- 
claimed it, not caring to call any man master; nevertheless, it 
had its appropriateness. This book, in which the scanty memorials 
of the man are put together and illustrated by the history of the 
time, tells us why Richard Cameron was not a mere hot-headed 
enthusiast. If at the last he went to the extreme point, and died 
fighting against the King’s troops, it was because he was driven 
from step to step. There were times when he seemed to be dis- 





was a champion of many causes, first, one might say, of the race 


posed to compromise, for did he not attend the ministry of one of 
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the “Indulged”? Then by degrees he was shut up to the path 
which led him to his death. Mr. Herkless tells the story with 
conspicuous fairness, though he is manifestly convinced that 
Scotland owes a great debt to Cameron and those who stood with 
him. And to fairness he adds lucidity. Scottish Church affairs 
demand a gift of clear exposition in him who would tell the tale, 
and Mr. Herkless possesses it. The volume is one of the “ Famous 
Scots” series. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. have published a new edition of 
The Story of Chevalier Bayard, from the French of M. de Berville 
and others, by Edith Walford, who also supplies an introduction 
and notes. The story of the knight sans peur et sans reproche 
has never been better presented, at least to English readers, than 
in this narrative by Miss Walford. The volume is handsome and 
very convenient in size. 

Glimpses of Life in Bermuda and the Tropics. By Margaret 
Newton. (Digby, Long, and Co.)—Women as a rule write in- 
finitely better books of travel than men, because they prepare 
them with the easy carelessness with which they write letters to 
bosom friends. The author of this pleasant and honest book may 
not wield the pen of a Marianne North or a Mrs. Bishop, but her 
enthusiasm over “the regions of unending summer” is quite 
catching. One feels that she is telling the literal—not the 
literary—truth when she says of life in Trinidad, ‘‘ The exquisite 
sea-bathing in a spot remote from fashion’s eye, where the warm 
sea-water and the balmy air refresh and soothe one after city life, 
seems to exhilarate and satisfy one’s being. Such a sea for bathing, 
such perfection of water, salt, but not briny enough to make one’s 
eyes smart. One could float upon it with scarcely a ripple on its 
surface and see the lovely mountains bounding the horizon and a 
few soft clouds flitting over the soft blue sky, and perhaps 
wheeling aloft before he plunged to catch his prey, a strong- 
billed pelican, with wings wide spread ready to swoop down 
suddenly upon the unwary fish with deadly aim.” It is in a 
similar spirit that the author writes of the West Indies generally, 
of Bermuda and Demerara, the Barbadoes and Jamaica. She 
admits that sanitation is not considered as it ought to be in these 
islands, and that snakes and unpleasant insects are to be reckoned 
with. But she also shows that progress is being made in 
various ways, and testifies in the heartiest possible fashion 
to the loyalty of the inhabitants. There is perhaps a little too 
much rose-water in this book; that is to say, Miss Newton is 
determined to see good and beauty in everything connected with 
what she evidently regards as her constituency. On the other 
hand, there is not a dull page in her book. Her illustrations are 
perhaps rather too suggestive of “primitive art,” but they are 
effective and lifelike. 


Alone in China. By Julian Ralph. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and 
Co.)—The author of this extremely clever and interesting volume 
visited China while it was at war with Japan, and published a 
longish descriptive article entitled ‘“ House-Boating in China ” 
and six short stories in American magazines. These he has now 
republished in volume form. They were eminently worth re- 
publishing, for, although Mr. Ralph says with becoming modesty 
“T should consider that book an authority upon China which 
could be written by an observant man who had spent a year each 
in her twenty-odd provinces and territories,” yet what he gives 
here is a record of “two months of incessant observation, travel, 
and study in two of the provinces within the garden of China.” 
The sketch entitled ‘‘ House-Boating in China” is interesting in 
a variety of ways, but especially as indicating the character of 
the Chinese of different classes whom its author came across. 
Thus he speaks in one place:—‘* We found its merchant class 
polite, patient, extremely shrewd, well dressed, pattern shop- 
keepers. We found its gentlemen graceful, polished, generous, 
and amiable. But the peasantry constantly reminded us 
of the country-folk of continental Europe outside of Russia.” 
The stories with which Mr. Ralph supplements his house- 
boat sketch are all intended to illustrate various phases— 
especially difficulties—of Chinese domestic and social life. “ Alone 
in China ” illustrates the troubles of an American girl who marries 
a Chinese Civil servant, while “Plumblossom Beebe’s Adven- 
tures” demonstrates the difliculties that await an Englishman 
who thinks he may marry first a Chinese and then an English 


‘ wife. “The ‘Boss’ cf Ling-foo” shows up with quiet but 


effective sarcasm the corruptions of the Celestial Empire, which 
are quite as remarkable as those of the American Republic. 
Altogether, Alone in China is one of the very few books which 
may safely be recommended to the student of China as being 
almost necessary supplements to more elaborate works treating 
of its geography and sociology. 

In “ Allen’s Naturalist’s Library,” edited by R. Bowdler Sharpe, 
LL.D. (W. H. Allen and Co.), we have A Handbook to the @ame- 
Birds, by W. R. Ogilvie-Grant, Vol. IL. First in the contents comes 





ean 
a second division of the pheasants, containing two sub-families 
(Phasianinae and Odontophorinae). Non-expert readers will 
more readily recognise the names of “true pheasant” and 
“golden pheasant” (greatly prized by the makers of arti. 
ficial flies), “jungle-fowls,” ‘“ pea- fowls,” “ guinea - fowls,” 
“turkeys,” “quails,” and “ partridges.” Other names there are, 
but they are unfamiliar to all but the naturalists and a fey 
travelled sportsmen. The volume is said by experts to pg 
absolutely exhaustive, and its subject is handsomely illustrated, 


Modern Palestine. By the Rev. John Lamond. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.)—This is a pleasant, practical, common. 
sense book, the tone of which contrasts, one might say, with its 
sub-title, “The Need of a New Crusade.” Mr. Lamond was much 
struck, as most travellers are, by the wasteful character of 
Turkish rule. But when he suggests a European occupation, 
he should tell us who is to go there? The Jews, he confesses, 
are too well off where they are to move. 


The Romance of a King’s Life. By J.J. Jusserand. (T’. Fisher 
Unwin.)—The “King” is the first James of Scotland, the 
“romance” begins with the view which the Royal prisoner caught 
of Jane Beaufort from the window of his chamber, and ends with 
the tragic death which overtook him in the prime of his manhood, 
This story is told with much picturesque vigour by M. Jusserand, 
James had but a short life—the Scottish air was rapidly fatal to hig 
race—but he lived it to the full while it lasted, and his historian 
does justice to its intrinsic interest. Some curious matters are to he 
found in the appendix, as Aineas Sylvius’s impressions of Scot- 
land, and the story of the “bar lass,” the Catharine Douglas 
who made her arm serve for a bolt when the murderers were 
breaking into the King’s chamber. It seems of doubtful 
authenticity. 

Carfax Church, Oxford. By the Rev. Carteret J. H. Fletcher, 
(B. H. Blackwell, Oxford.)—Mr. Fletcher was the last rector of 
Carfax, which, after an existence of at least five hundred years 
—we are speaking of the ecclesiastical entity, not the actual 
building—was swept away in 1896. King Cnut granted it in 
1036 to the Abbey of Abingdon, and after sundry vicissitudes it 
had to disappear before street-improvements. Curiously enough, 
its destruction was made necessary by the folly of the Corpora- 
tion in 1819, when the old church was pulled down, quite need- 
lessly, and a new one, so much larger as to encroach materially 
on the street, was erected in its place. The tower only now 
stands ; the parish has been incorporated with All Saints’, which 
indeed, with its small population and spacious church, was well 
able to receive it. The history is full of curiosities. Carfax was 
essentially the town church. Its bell summoned the warlike 
youth of the town to do battle with the scholars, as notably on 
the fatal day of St. Scholastica, 1355; it was even used as a 
fortress. A more peaceful function was served by the Bench from 
which the Mayor and Aldermen dispensed justice. Under its walls 
was the famous “ Pennyless Bench.” The churchwardens’ accounts 
for several years have happily been preserved, and contain, as 
usual, many interesting items which illustrate civil and ecclesias- 
tical changes. The Church in pre-Reformation times was endowed 
with not a few obits and chantries. Later on came the endowment 
of lectureships. Towards the end of the sixteenth century we find 
payments for seats ranging from 1s. to 9s. _In these days men, or 
rather women, with gold ring, &c., were carefully protected in 
their high places. In 1664 the Council resolved that if the 
parish clerk suffered any girls or young women not of rank and 
quality with the wives of the City dignitaries to sit in the seats 
provided for them (for which the said Council had paid £15 
fifty years before), his quarter’s pay was to be stopped. Mr. 
Fletcher has written a highly interesting book. 

Corralic’s Bushranger. By E. W. Hornung. (Neville Beeman.) 
—This volume of the “ New Vagabond Library ” is good reading. 
Mr. Hornung has made the bush and the bushranger his province, 
just as Mr. Stanley Weyman has appropriated the France of 
Mazarin and Richelieu, This is a brilliant little tale, which would, 
however, we venture to think, be better without a somewhat 
scoffing epilogue. 

The Garden of Time. By Mrs. Davidson of Tulloch. (Jarrold 
and Sons.)\—When Daffodil says to ‘Koko,’ the black poodle, 
“What is it you are looking at?” and ‘ Koko’ replies, “I am 
watching the Minutes and the Hours as they fly past,” we know 
what we are to expect,— something of the “ Alice in Wonderland ” 
kind. We do not say that The Garden of Time is copied from Mr. 
Lewis Carroll’s book, but it certainly suggests, as scores of other 
books do, the comparison, and, in common with them, it suffers 
by it. The fact is that unless an extravaganza of this kind is 
really extravagant, unless it is full, as “Alice” is full, of 
irresponsible, irresistible fun, it is nought. A grown-up writer, 
however, should speak with reserve. It is quite possible that 
children may be amused with what seems tedious to him. 
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Sweet Lilac. By Marie Louise Eveson. (Roxburghe Press.)— 


This tale is, we are given to understand, Miss Eveson’s first 
yenture in fiction. It is told in a leisurely, lengthy fashion which 
js scarcely suited to the time. The style is cumbrous and in- 
yolved. ‘There are signs, now and again, of something like 
literary quality, but on the whole Sweet Lilac scarcely gives 
promise enough to warrant a second effort, Yet, if we may 
venture on a piece of what may seem impertinent advice, if Miss 
Eveson can find a publisher who will take another effort at his 
own risk, we shall be glad to find our discouraging prophecy 
falsified. 

The Responsibilities of God, and other Short Sermons, By the Rev. 
F. F. Carmichael, LL.D. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—These 
fifteen sermons, occupying altogether little more than a hundred 
pages. are vigorous and courageous utterances. “There is no 
human father who would be complimented by having his children 
described as the vilest of the vile;” “The dogma of endless 
punishment cannot face the elementary instincts of humanity or 
any rational idea of God,”’—these are specimens of Dr. Car- 
michael’s utterances. Sometimes, perhaps, he is a little too 
sweeping in his statement. “ You never hear of funeral sermons 
being preached over poor people,” he says. Is it so? Manya 
country parson could tell him something very different. But the 
sermons, as a whole, have striking merits. 


Earl Rignvald and his Forbears. By Catharine Stafford Spence. 
(1. Fisher Unwin.)—These “glimpses of early Norse life in 
Orkney and Shetland” are highly graphic, and aro all the more 
interesting because they have to do with a by-path of history 
which is strange to most of us. “ We in the Northern Isles of 
Scotland,” writes Mrs. Spence, “ have no more to do with Bruce 
and Bannockburn than we have with Tell and Morgarten.” The 
first Régnvald was a friend and comrade of Harold the Fair- 
Haired. Harold, after bringing all Norway under his sway, 
crossed over to Shetland, where some of his conquered foes had 
taken refuge, and subdued it and Orkney. He offered the 
earldom to Régnvald, who passed it on to his brother Sigurd. 
Sigurd died before long, blood-poisoned by the tooth of an 
enemy’s head which hung at his saddle-bow. Sigurd’s son soon 
followed him, and then Régnvald gave the earldom to Einar, 
a son whom he had hitherto treated with contempt. (Hinar 
is “the father of them that burn peat.”) After LHinar 
came Thornfinn the Skull-cleaver. Two of Thornfinn’s sons 
died by the wiles of Ragnild, a Clytemnestra of the North, 
and he was succeeded by the fifth Hlodver, he by his son, 
Sigurd II., who was slain at the battle of Clontarf (A.D. 101+). 
Rignvald, who is the hero of this narrative, was Sigurd’s grand- 
son, a very sturdy warrior, who, after doing many valiant deeds, 
and, what were not quite so common in those days, acts of justice, 
was slain in 1158 somewhere near Thurso, He must have been 
about fifty, a respectable old age among these homicidal Vikings. 

Molly Melville. By E. Everett-Green. (T. Nelson and Sons.)— 
This “tale for girls” is a good piece of work, well constructed 
and well written, thoroughly wholesome in tone. Some readers 
of romantic temper may object to the excessive courtesy with 
which one suitor makes way for another. It reminds one of the 
famous “ Gentlemen of the Guard, fire first.” The chivalrous A 
most politely declines to speak till the equally chivalrous B has 
had his chance. What a wonderful world it will be when the 
primitive passions are thus reduced to order! Anyhow, whether 
Mrs. Everett-Green’s world bo real or no, it is pleasant to read 
about. 


Oars and &pindles. By Annie Holdsworth. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.)—There is no little power both of pathos and humour in 
these sketches of life in a Scottish town where a manufacturing 
and a fishing population live side by side, sufficiently friendly, 
but without the jus connubii. The central figures are the 
Wesleyan minister who is spending there his three years’ term, 
his daughter, her suitor, and Kirsty, the ruling spirit of his 
household. Besides these four, we have quite a multitude of 
other characters, well sketched, we may say, in every instance, 
but somewhat confusing from their very number. These Scottish 
pictures seem to have an attraction for the public that is as 
yet far from failing. As long as they are as well done as Miss 
Holdsworth’s they will certainly continue to please. 


American Orations, Edited by Alex. Johnston. Re-edited by 
James Albert Woodburn. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) — This 
second volume contains nine orations delivered during the period 
1820-1852, on various phases of the Anti-Slavery Struggle. The 
first two were spoken in the Senate in February, 1820, on the 
Missouri Struggle, Rufus King, of New York, protesting against, 
and William Pinkney, of Maryland, defending the admission of 
Missouri without any prohibition of slavery. Of the other ora- 
tions, two were spoken by Wendell Phillips, and one each by J. Q. 
Adams, John C. Calhoun, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and 








Charles Sumner. Here is a passage in which Phillips finely 
defended the “fanatics” of the Abolitionist Movement :—“ Sir, 
when a nation sets itself to do evil, and all its leading forces, wealth, 
party, and piety, join in the career, it is impossible but that 
those who offer a constant opposition should be hated and maligned, 
no matter how wise, cautious, and well planned their course may 
be. We are peculiar sufferers in this way. The community has 
come to hate its reproving Nathan so bitterly that even those 
whom the relenting part of it are beginning to regard as standard- 
bearers of the anti-slavery host, think it unwise to avow any con- 
nection or sympathy with him. They feel it to be their mission 
to marshal and use as effectively as possible the present con- 
victions of the people. They cannot afford to encumber them. 
selves with the odium which twenty years of angry agitation have 
engendered in great sects sore from unsparing rebuke, parties 
galled by constant defeat, and leading men provoked by unex- 
pected exposure.” ‘The notes, biographical and political, will be 
found very useful. 

The Medical Environment. By Dr. Campbell Black, M.D. 
(H. Hopkins, Glasgow.)—Dr. Black attacks with no little fierce- 
ness the hospital system, and certain practices in medical ethics 
and etiquette. He makes a case against both; that a patient in 
a Glasgow infirmary should be visited by his father in a carriage 
and pair is, indeed, the grossest of scandals ; but the gigantic 
demoralisation caused by the out-door patient system in London, 
is as bad in its way. The etiquette of advertising, again, is full 
of inconsistencies, which Dr. Black forcibly points out. He is 
sometimes quite unnecessarily offensive, but that he hits some 
nails on the head—and hits them with both precision and force— 
is beyond all doubt. 

Great Public Schools. By Various Authors. (E. Arnold.)—We 
have no particular fault to find with the selection of “ Public 
Schools” for the purposes of this volume, except, indeed, that 
Shrewsbury does not appear in the list, Merchant Taylors’ and 
St. Paul’s, as day-schools, do not lend themselves to picturesque 
descriptions of life. Cheltenham, Clifton, Marlborough, and 
Haileybury have the claims of what may be called possession. 
Still, one might put in a word for Bedford, which has outstripped 
all but Eton in numbers. As for the descriptions and narratives, 
they are greatly varied, and all the more interesting for that. 
Perhaps Eton, which has for its vates sacri Messrs. Maxwell Lyte, 
Sidney James, A. Lyttelton, and Mowbray Morris, is the most 
fortunate ; but Harrow, for which Dr. Montagu Butler, Mr. Percy 
Thornton, and Mr. P. H. Martineau have laboured, has no reason 
to complain. Indeed, every school has been well served, though 
in varied ways. One of the most interesting and entertaining 
articles is that by Mr. Frederic Gale on “ Winchester.” Those 
who are curious about links that bind the present to a remote 
past will like to hear that Mr. Gale often enjoyed the hospitality 
of Dr. Goddard, who entered the school in 1771. 


Edward Cracroft Lefroy. By Wilfred Austin Gill. (J. Lane.)— 
Some twelve years ago Mr. Lefroy published a volume of verse 
with the title of “‘Echoes from Theocritus, and other Poems.” 
It made a great impression on the writer of this notice, as it did 
on other critics, though it had not the qualities which command 
a popular success. Now we have, together with a reprint of this 
volume, a memoir of the author. His was a life which was, in a 
way, marred by ill-health. This cause kept him back from 
academical success. It compelled him to give up clerical work 
little more than four years after his ordination. He survived 
this enforced retirement from the activities of life for nearly ten 
years. They were not years of idleness. He thought much and 
wrote a little; but his energies were not equal to continuous 
work, We have here the description of a very interesting 
personality. If we are to affix a title to it, we must say 
that he was a Christian Hellenist. He was a vigorous, in- 
dependent thinker, forced by circumstances, we may say, to 
look at life from outside. ‘This makes some of his judgments 
particularly valuable. His religious position was peculiar. 
His biographer describes it thus:—“ Evangelicalism was 
the foundation, Anglicanism the superstructure, and Latitudi- 
narianism the coping stone.” This eclecticism is the natural 
result of the ab eatra point of view. One curious anecdote of his 
brief clerical career we must quote. His first curacy was at 
Lambeth parish church, and a few weeks after his ordination he 
had to preach to a distinguished auditory of Bishops gathered at 
the Pan-Anglican Council, the Archbishop (Tait) himself being 
among them. He copied, with alterations, a sermon of Frederick 
Robertson, and preached it with effect. That evening he received 
a note from the Archbishop. A controversy about the discourse 
had arisen. Was it the young man’s own, or a copy, or a com- 
bination, Oedcvtos, 4 Bpdéreios, ) Kexpauevn ? And the Archbishop 
sent a note to ask. Lefroy explained, and was invited to dine 
the next day. Finally, Dr. Tait advised him not to copy from an 
open book. Mr, Gill seems to question the soundness of this 
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counsel. But surely much preaching must be copying, more or 
less conscious, from closed books. To copy from an open book is 
a method to be discountenanced. We are glad to have a reprint 
of the poems, which well deserve to live. 

Golf in Theory and Practice. By H.S.C. Everard. (G. Bell and 
Sons.)—This volume, which is thoroughly well illustrated, ought 
to do whatever can be done for a learner by instruction on paper, 
The amount of this is probably but small; indeed the receptive 
capacity of a pupil, even to the practical instructor, is but small. 
Most men have their natural limitations, which they can no more 
pass than they can “add a cubit to their stature.” After all, tor 
most of us, it is well to be content with— 


** The apple-faced sage, with bis nostrum for all, 
Dinna burry the swing, keep your ee on the ball.” 


But if any one wishes to “ proceed to honours ” in the game, here 
is what will probably prove a useful text-book. 

Winning Whist. By Emery Boardman. (Bliss, Sands, and Co.) 
—This is an attractive title. Who would not wish his whist to 
be of the “winning” kind? But teaching by an expert does 
not always improve the learner. Mr. Boardman describes his 
book as “a harmonious system of combined long-suit and short- 
suit play of the game of whist.” It will certainly require very 
careful study if it is to profit the learner. We may say generally 
that it is based on the ‘‘ American lead” system, commonly 
known as the lead of the “fourth best.” But there are sundry 
novelties. That you are to lead from your weak suit on the chance 
of its being your partner’s strong one is one of the author’s parting 
counsels. This, of course, is if you are not strong in trumps. 

Leaves from Juliana Horatia LEwing’s “ Canada Home.” 
Gathered and Illustrated by Elizabeth S. Tucker. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, U.S.)—Mrs. Ewing went out to Canada with 
her husband, shortly after her marriage, and spent two years 
(1867-69) at Fredericton. This volume contains a number of 
reminiscences of her, derived chiefly, we gather, from her friend 
Mrs. Medley, wife of the late Bishop of Fredericton (Dr. Medley), 
photographs of various places connected with Mrs. Ewing’s life 
there, and reproductions of drawings by her. There are also 
some characteristic letters from her pen, which give us incidentally 
some very pleasing notices of Dr. Medley. It was, indeed, a 
happy fortune that brought these two people together. We are 
much obliged to Miss Tucker for this volume. It would have 
been a great pity if anything that related to Juliana Horatia 
Ewing had been lost or forgotten. 

The Mistress of Brae Farm. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. (Bentley 
and Son.)—Miss Carey has put too many threads into her plot. 
The story of Ellison Lee and Lorraine Herbert, how they labora- 
bant in uno, and how the matter ended, would almost have been 
enough. It is quite admirable, and makes as good a piece of 
work as could be desired. But why the love-troubles of Ruth, 
and the “shilly-shallies” between Mr. Yolland and Sam Brattle ? 
And there is too much, we are inclined to think, about the Rev. 
Eric Vincent, who finally is provided with a not altogether ideal 
wife. The story is filled out in this manner toa really incon- 
venient magnitude. We calculate it would make about six of 
the ordinary volumes that we used to have in the novel of the 
past. ‘ Humorous sadness” in the mouth of the “melancholy 
Jaques” did not mean sadness which has an element of mirth in 
it, but sadness coming from ill-humours in the body. 

Church Briefs. By Wyndham Anstis Bewes, LL.B. (A. and C. 
Black.)—The sub-title will explain the subject of this volume, 
“ Royal Warrants for Collections for Charitable Objects.” The 
briefs ” were finally abolished in 1827, the three in that year 
being for rebuilding of churches at Uttoxeter and Leek, and for 
repairing damage by fire at Ingoldwells in Lincolnshire. No 
return is extant of the proceeds of these collections, and we have 
to go back to 1825 for information about results. These seem to 
have been entirely inadequate to the trouble taken. Six briefs 
are accounted for in that year, all for church restoration. The sum 
wanted was £5,614; £2,104 was collected ; and the net result just 
over £900, the expenses taking more than half. It was high time 
that so cumbrous a form of charity should be abolished Some of 
the earlier collections are of an interesting kind. In 1653 a 
great fire took place at Marlborough, damage to the estimated 
amount of £70,000 being done. A net sum of £18,000 was 

‘collected, but it was not got in without difficulty, and there 
were disputes about the distribution of it, complaints being 
made of over-valuation by some of the sufferers, “‘and preva- 
lence and acquaintance with some of the committees.” Fossibly 
these sufferers, if not Marlborough itself, “hoped from angry 
heaven another fire.’ Such a fire did take place in 1679. 
Thirteen years afterwards the use of thatch in buildings was 
prohibited. Immediately after the Marlborough brief came that 
for the Vaudois, in whose valleys there had been the cruel 
massacre, denounced by Milton’s famous sonnet. More than 
£50,009 was ultimately collected. Charles II. has been accused 








of appropriating what was left of this fund. This was ac ually 
done by Richard Cromwell; Charles repaid it. About the same 
time relief was given to Protestants in Poland, who had been 
treated in much the same way. Mr. Bewes deserves thanks for 
the zeal and industry with which he has illustrated this interest. 
ing subject. 

The Arch-Priest Controversy. Edited from the Petyl Mss, 
of the Inner Temple by Thomas Graves Law. Vol. I, (The 
Camden Society.)—The “ Arch-Priest Controversy ” was substan. 
tially a dispute between the political and the non-political parties 
among the Roman Catholic clergy. The native priests, as they 
may be called, resisted to the best of their power the foreign 
contingent, led as this latter was by Jesuits. This volume gives 
us the original documents, and it also gives some highly interest. 
ing papers which show how the English Government, which, of 
course, was keenly interested in the matter, intervened. The 
subject is one which has more than a merely historical interest, 
The Papacy took the part of the political element with much 
emphasis, and the Papacy does not change. 

Climbing Reminiscences of the Dolomites. By Leone Sinigaglia, 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is a valuable contribution to the litera. 
ture of “climbing.” Signor Sinigaglia is one of the most dis. 
tinguished exponents of the art. It was in his attempt on the 
Matterhorn from the Italian side that the famous guide, Jean 
Antoine Carrell, perished of exposure. Mr. E. I. Garwood 
quotes Signor Sinigaglia’s account of his last moments, rightly 
describing it as “one of the most pathetic stories in Alpine 
literature.” This volume is occupied with the narratives of some 
dozen ascents, all of them in the Cortina district. None of the 
peaks ascended reach a height of 11,000 ft. (Mont Blanc is 
14,318 ft.), and even among them it is not the loftiest emi. 
nences that are most difficult of access. 'The formation of the 
Dolomites generally offers most interesting problems to the in. 
genuity and courage of the mountaineer. The volume is beauti- 
fully illustrated with photographs. 

The Adventures of Roger L’Estrange: an Autobiography. Trans. 
lated by Dominic Daly. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Is Mr, 
Dominic Daly laughing at us? and has Mr. H. M. Stanley, who 
writes a commendatory preface, taken a part in the joke? The 
translator tells that he was searching for another purpose in the 
library of the City of Mexico when he came across “a strongly, 
though roughly, bound book of quarto size, secured by a hand- 
strap of leather,” and that he found this to contain an account, 
partly in English and partly in Spanish, of the adventures 
of Roger L’Estrange, written by himself. “The impressions and 
the varied incidents recorded by Roger are written in a language 
so like that of to-day that we have to remind ourselves of the 
dates to make sure that the events related do not belong to the 
present generation.” So writes Mr. Stanley, and this is the very 
consideration that troubles us. The story is uncommonly like 
those which we have had the pleasure for many years past of read- 
ing from the pen of the late Messrs. Kingston and Ballantyne, and 
a number of not less ingenious writers who carry on their work. 
If the book “strongly, though roughly, bound” was a veritable 
find, we may be allowed to congratulate Mr. Daly on his good 
luck, and aJso to commend the ingenious tale-writers whom we 
have named or alluded to for the success with which they have 
imitated the reality. 

Life Assurance Explained. By William Schooling. (Cassell and 
Co.)—Mr. Schooling is the editor of “ Browne’s Insurance Direc- 
tory” and “ Browne’s Handy Assurance Manual,” both of them 
periodicals which have been frequently noticed in these columns. 
In this volume he treats the theory of the subject of life assur- 
ance, explains on what principle premiums are calculated, bonuses 
declared, &c., and gives practical suggestions for persons who in- 
tend to make or who have made insurances. There is a hint about 
investing money in this way which might be made useful by 
persons who are looking out for what is so difficult to find, a pro- 
fitable employment of money. The purchase-money for a policy, 
added to the cost of an annuity for paying the premiums, may 
leave a considerable margin of profit, 


Addresses Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. By 
the late Lord Leighton. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This 
volume contains eight biennial addresses, ranging in date from 
1879 to 1898. The first deals with the very wide subject of “the 
position of Art in its relation to the world at large in the present 
and the past time ;” the second, perhaps the most interesting of 
the whole series, to the relation between art and morals (in- 
cluding religion) ; the third to what may be briefly described as 
the local and temporal characteristics of art, a subject pursued 
through the remainder of the volume in reference to the chief 
nations of the ancient and modern world. The charm of Lord 
Leighton’s wide culture and penetrating intelligence makes 
itself felt everywhere. We do not always find ourselves in agree- 
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ment with him; in the second address especially there is some- 
thing we cannot help thinking one-sided in his treatment. He 
begins by stating the two opposing theories, art the handmaid of 
ethics, and art for art’s sake, and leads us to suppose that he is 
going to strike out the via media, But practically the address is an 
elaborate argument against the first. Against the second there 
is little beyond vague generalities. It is to be regretted that, 
considering the special temptations of the audience to which he 
was speaking, he did not express himself more plainly. The 
“foolish heresy,” as the President called it, which challenges 
the dignity of music, is not so foolish as he thought. Much 
may be urged as to the connection between n-tional decadence 
and the predominance of the musical art. 


Portry.—Poems of Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu, Edited by Alfred 
Percival Graves. (Downey and Co.)—Mr. Le Fanu gave us such a 
surfeit of horrors in his prose, that we do not feel much appetite 
for the same food, dressed up with not quite equal skill, in verse. 
We may pass over, then, the drama of “ Beatrice,” and “‘l'he 
Legend of the Glaive.” The minor poems have something more 
fresh and racy about them. “ Phaudrig Crohoore” is a spirited 
Trish variant of ‘Young Lochinvar,” but Phaudrig and his 
Kathleen do not live happily ever after, for— 


“ He took a good pike—for Phandrig was great— 
And he fought and he fell in the year ninety-eight.” 


To the same period belongs “Shamus O’Brien.” Here is the 
description of the man and his time :— 


“* It’s them was bard times for an honest gos30on: 
If he missed in the judges—he’d meet a dragoon ; 
An’ whether the sogers or judges gev sentence, 
The divil a much time they allowed for repentance. 
Au’ it’s many’s the fine boy was then in his keepin’, 
Wid small share iv restin’, or atin’, or sleepin’ ; 
An’ because they loved Erin, an’ scorned to sell it, 
A prey for the bloodhound, a mark for the ballet— 
Uusbeltered by night, and unre-ted by day, 
They'd the beath for their barrack, revenge for their pay. 
An’ the bravest an’ hardiest boy iv them all 
Wa. Shamus O’Brien, from the town iv Glingall, 
His limts were well set, an’ his body was light, 
An’ the keen-fangéd hound had not teeth halt so white, 
But his face was as pale as the face of the dead, 
And his cheek never warmed with the blush of the red ; 
An’ for all that he wasn’t an ugly young bye, 
For the divil himself couldn’t blaze witn his eye, 
So droll an’ so wicked, so dark and so bright, 
Like a fire-flash that crosses the depth of the night ; 
An’ he was the best mower that ever has been, 
An’ the illigantest hurler that ever was seen. 
In fincin’ he gev Patrick Mooney a cut, 
An’ ia jumpin’ he bate Tim Malowney a fut; 
For lightness iv fut there was never his peer, 
For, by gorra, he'd almost outrun the red deer; 
An’ his dancing was sich that the men used to stare, 
An’ the women turn crazy, he done it so quare; 
An’, by gorra, the whole world gev it in to him there,” 


—Tunnhiiuser, and other Poems. By Herbert E. Clarke. (Bertram 
Dobell.)—The theme of Mr. Clarke’s principal poem is scarcely 
suited to this century. The poet who believed that the Venus of 
the mountains was an actual being, only too real and powerful, 
found a genuine inspiration in it. The modern singer uses it to 
express his belief in the new Paganism :— 
“ Goddess and Queen, thine altars smoke no more, 
Another’s pra'se thau thine ascends the sky.” 
We have heard this over and over again. It means nothing but 
a revolt against morals. “The Knight’s Masquerade ” is another 
retold tale, with a strong flavour of Chaucer. Mr. Clarke’s 
power of expression is at its best in the following :— 
“RAIN IN THE RIVER. 
Lo, the image of man’s endeavour ; 
Foam and buboles that burst and flee: 
Rain in the river—rain in the river— 
Rain in the river that hastes to sea, 
Tears are flowing for ever and ever, 
Many for sorrow, and some for glee: 
Rain in the river—rain in the river— 
Rain in the river that hastes to sea. 
Resignation that falters never ; 
Bitter revolt at the wrongs that be: 
Rain in the river—rain in the river— 
Raia in the river that hastes to sea, 
What shall hearten us? What deliver ? 
Virtue and Truth that make wise and free : 
Rain in the river—rain in the river— 
Rain in the river that hastes to sea, 
May we have courage to fight for ever, 
And never to yield, tho’ our blood may be 
Rain in the river—rain in the river— 
Rain in the river that hastes to sea.” 


In the Dorian Mood. By Victor Plarr. (John Lane.) —Mr. 
Plarr is one of the verse-writers whom it is not easy to place. 
He often seems to be near saying something really good, but 
never quite does it. One would be more hopeful about him, 
especially as this seems to be a first effort, but for one or two 
indications of a radically defective taste. A writer who can 
persuade himself that there is merit in a metrical paraphrase of 
“ Ecclesiastes, chap. xii.” in this style,— 

** For him the sun, and moon, and stars are dark: 

After the rain the clouds return for him. 


The keepers of his soul’s house quake in limb, 
The strong men bow themselves adown, and hark,’’— 


is in a bad way. Mr. Plarr deals with many themes, but his 
knowledge is scarcely exact. In his verses “'To a Greek Gem” he 





** Sealed it wise edicts, or when Lucan chose 
His artful liberal death was it the sign ?”’ 


We are not quite sure what is meant by “artful liberal,” but 
conjecture that it signifies the death of a patriot-poet who loved 
his art to the last. Unfortunately Lucan did not choose any 
such death, but sought to escape his fate by shameful treason, 
informing against his own mother. Where, we should like to 
know, does Matthew Arnold ask— 
“Ts conduct all? are grace, and light, and wit 
Not chiefly good in this Bovotian age”? 
This was not the “ great Oxonian’s” teaching.——Nocturnes and 
Pastorals, By A. Bernard Miall. (L. Smithers.)—This “ Book 
of Verses” is not without sweetness, but the sweetness is some- 
what sickly. There is fancy, but it is often extravagant, as~ 
“* The stars have found the sky unkind 
But found sweet peace within your eyes.” 
Mr. Miall thanks the editors of various journals for permission to 
reprint some of his verses. It is well to warn the reader who may 
take this as a guarantee for the whole, that there are sundry 
poems in the volume that no newspaper would venture to print. 
——Flamma Vestalis. By Eugene Mason. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
Mr. Mason has a fine feeling for art, and finds in it the inspira- 
tion for some very melodious verse. We should like something 
more vigorous and manly. Still there is promise in a writer who 
can give us the following :— 
‘*A CuILp’s Dreams. 
When bed-time came, and childish prayers were prayed, 
She fell asleep, for all dear tales were told— 
Aladdin’s lamp, the dwart’s enchanted gold, 
And simple rbywes that please a littie maid. 
And now her curis—how like the soft dark braid 
Worn next my heart—fall, tangled fold in fold, 
Whilst with kissed cheeks deep pillowed trom the co!d 
She dreams, watched close by love, and nuafraid. 
What silver shapes and shining fantasies 
Make night dreams strange as day dreams, and more fair! 
The red-cloaked witch who climbed Raptuzel’s hair 
Haunts she this slumber? or may now arise 
Her mother’s presence stooping softly there, 
With shadowy hair, and misty love-lit eyes? ” 
— Verses, Suggested and Original. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 
(A. D. Innes and Co.)—We must own to a great feeling of relief 
when we get away from the sentimentalism, often nauseous and 
always tedious, of some versifiers of the day, to the fresh and 
vigorous humour which we find in Mr, Watson. Here is a most 


apposite specimen of his Muse :— 
“Ap Portas MINORES. 
Ye posts, who will ever sing 
Of Love and all her stale conceits, 
Desist, this humbier bard entreats, 
Aud strike some newer, livelier string. 





The greatest singers in the land 
Have sung that tune, and sung it well ; 
‘they’ve vold us all there was to tell, 
Why should you try your ’prentice hand ? 
Why labour on in such a fie!d, 
Whose crop was reaped long years ago? 
Attend to me, and I will show 
Soil that shall give a goodlier yield. 
Foredoomed to failnre, you abuse 
A heartless world, aud yet there lies 
A mine of wealth before your eyes, 
Could you but tame your fiery muse, 
Come, sink your pride, and raise anew 
A brighter song, a gayer strain ; 
Tell us of Drugs to cure our pain, 
Deck them with praises, false or true, 
Hymn to us Pills and Soap and Scent ! 
Go, twang the harp, and bang the lyre, 
And temper your poetic fire 
To penning an Advertisement. 
Tempt not the ancient, hackneyed lays 
Of gallant knight and loving maid ; 
Learn as the maxim cf your trade 
* That work is best which highest pays.’ ” 


Yes, a really melodious panegyric on soap, for instance, might 
help in cleansing a world which some miserable versifiers are 
doing their little worst to make unclean. Divers Ditties. By 
Alec McMillan. (A. Constable.)—This volume consists almost 
entirely of verses that first appeared in the Allahabad Pioncer. 
Their themes are Indian. Such is “The Model Alibi,” a plea 
which did not get its deserts from an unfeeling Judge :— 


** With rough, rude hand, with rough, rade wit, 

He held it up to view : 

Its joinings delicately knit, 
He poked his fingers through. 

And as he scanned it o’er and o’er, 
He said, ‘ It’s not amiss, 

But I've seen Alibis ten score, 
As good—or bad—as this.’” 


Some of the pieces might have been omitted with advantage. —— 
The Ways of the World. By Cotsford Dick. (G@. Redway.) —Here 
is another volume of humorous and satirical verse, some of it 
distinctly forcible, and, we are glad to say, on the right side. 
Here are some verses which we would specially commend as 
“a, lay sermon” to certain dramatists whom we need not name:— 


** Ye gentlemen who serve the British drama 
With all the wit and wisdom of your pen, 
Who from a highly cultivated Karma 
Evolve your views of manners and of m-n, 
I would but ask, as one whom oft an order 
Admits, a worshipper, within your fanes, 
Why, by degrees, your plays are growing broader ? 








speculates whether— 


(I trust the word sufficiently explains.) 
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Has decency so far zone out of fashion 
That ye must needs, to catch the English folk, 
Dip for your plots in troubled pools of passion, 
And bait your lines with spicy équivoque 7? 


Why are your personages so full-blooded, 
Why nail such scarlet colours to your mast, 
And hold aloft as ‘ She-who-must-be-studied ’ 
The Lady of th’ apologetic past P ” 

——A Trip toFairy Land. By the Rev. John Morgan. (Elliot 
Stock.)—We cannot say more than this is a volume of creditable 
verse, never sinking into the absolutely prosaic, and never 
rising into the inspiration of poetry.——Julian’s Vision, and 
other Poems, by F. W. Kingston (T. Fisher Unwin), is, we 
must own, somewhat tedious, till we get to the praise of North- 
ampton. Here the author is really interested, and he interests 
us, but we are not sure that his local patriotism is best expressed 
in verse. ——Thyree Irish Bardic Tales, by John Todhunter (J. M. 
Dent and Co), contains metrical versions cf three tales, “ The 
Doom of the Children of Lir,” “The Fate of the Sons of Usna,” 
and “The Lamentation for the Three Sons of Turanu.”——-Another 
volume of translations is, Welsh Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century, 
selected and translated by Edmund O. Jones (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co.) Here are specimens from no less than thirteen 
Welsh poets. Perhaps the most vigorous piece in the volume is 
“The Traitors of Wales” by John Ceiriog Hughes. The story is 
that of the betrayal of Caractacus by Queen Cartismandua; but 
the poet takes occasion to show a fierce hatred of England. It is 
a curious fact that not one of the thirteen bards here represented 
reached the age of seventy.——We have also received :—The Exiles, 
By Marcus S. C. Rickards. (G. Bell and Sons.)——The Maid’s 
Last Morn, By Marinell. (Digby and Long.)——Poems. By 
E. B. Money-Coutts. (J. Lane.)——Nocturnes and Day-Dreams. 
By St. John Lucas Lane. (G. E. Over, Rugby.)——The Song of 
Brotherhood, and other Verses. By J. Le Gay Brereton. (George 
Allen.) ——With the Tide, and other Poems. By Eleanor Foster. 
(Gay and Bird.) Lays of the Bards. (Leadenhall Press.)—— 
The Husband of Poverty (Francis of Assisi): a Drama. By H. N. 
Maugham. (Elliot Stock.) Tales of Ind, and other Poems. By 
T. Ramakrishna. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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THE MEMOIRS OF LORD 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. By Tuomas Moors. 
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“A wonderful book.”—Luoyn’s. 





A DOCTOR’S IDLE HOURS. <: 
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A ROGUE’S CONSCIENCE. By 


Davip Curistiz Murray. 3s. 6d. 
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THE DOLMENS OF IRELAND. Their Dis- 


tribution, Structural Characteristics, and Affinities in Foreign Oountries ; 
together with the Folk-lore attaching to them, with Plans and Illustrations, 
and an Introduction dealing with the Anthropology of the Irish Race, By 
WILLIAM CopELAND BoraseE, M.A., Vice-President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London. With 4 Maps, 800 Illustrations, and 2 Coloured Plates, 
3 vols. royal 8vo, £5 5s, 

“One of the most important archmological treatises of the century.”—Pall 
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W. Savitte-Kent, F.L.S., F.Z.8., &c., Past President Royal Society of 
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british Museum; Author of ‘*The Great Barrier Reef of Australia,” “A 
Manual of the Infusoria,” &c, Illustrated by 48 Full-page Collotypes, 
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Illustrations in the Text. Royal 4to, £3 33. net. 


THE EASTERN CRISIS OF 1897 AND 


BRITISH POLIOY IN THE NEAK KAST. By G. H. Prrris, With a 
Poem by Wm. Watson, a Cartoon by Walter Crane, and a Sketch Map, 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
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ready to claim kindred with the spirit in which it is written. When will this 
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OUR TRADE IN THE WORLD in Relation 


to Foreign Competition, 1885-1895. By Witiiam G. H. GasTRELL, Com- 
mercial Attaché to H.M.’s Embassy at Berlin, and to H.M.’s Legation at 
Copenhagen and Stockholm, Royal 8vo, 6s. [ Ready. 
The St James's Gazette says :—‘* This book is a perfect mine of information. 
The work is one of quite national importance.” 
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Laurence Dunpar. With Photogravure Portrait of Author. Small 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SONG-BOOK OF BETHIA HARDACRE. 


By Etta FuLter MaitTianp, Author of “Pages from the Day-Book of 
Bethia Hardacre.’”’ Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
“To read it is like going through an anthology of classic verse......The book 
is never without charm.”—Scotsman. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London, 


J. M. DENT AND CO. 


“This unfailingly interesting volume.” 
**Maps and illustrations excellent.” 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
SPITSBERGEN. 


By Sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY, M.A.,, F.S.A., F.B.G.S, 


With Contributions by J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc, A. TREVOR-BATTYE, 
and E, J. GARWOOD. 


Together with 8 Coloured Plates, reproduced in Facsimile from Sketches by 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
Lirzraky SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—————_>—— 
E festival of Jubilee Day was a complete, indeed an 
unprecedented, success. Even the skies were kind, the 
weather, which had been threatening, becoming benignant a 
few minutes before the Queen quitted Buckingham Palace. 
The Procession, with its mile and a half of carriages, Huro- 
pean and Asiatic Princes, Colonial Premiers, British troops, 
Colonial troops, and black, brown, and yellow auxiliaries, 
passed to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and afterwards by the south 
side of the river back to the Palace, without a delay or an 
accident, though the crowds amazed foreigners, and the 
Queen was accompanied along the six-mile route by that 
continuous roar of enthusiastic acclaim which is like no 
other sound on earth, and which no one who has heard 
it ever forgets. The scene before the great Cathedral im- 
pressed the Queen to tears, and ended, as it should have 
done, in a spontaneous and irresistible outburst of the 
National Anthem,—an unrehearsed, and therefore most mag- 
nificent, effect. The vast crowds were more than gratified, 
they were deeply moved, and neither during the Procession 
nor at night, when London was illuminated as it never has 
been before, was there any violence or any disobedience to the 
police, who maintained their great rules for the guidance of 
the endless streams of humanity more easily than on any 
previous occasion. Indeed, so perfect was the demeanour of 
the people, that some experienced persons deny there was a 
crowd at all, inasmuch as no one ever was in danger of his 
life. The fact is true, the deduction erroneous, the crowd 
having been enormous; but it was spread over six miles, it 
was divided by the closing of the bridges, and it is growing 
yearly more civilised. 








Perhaps the greatest feature of the Jubilee was the one no 
Londoner saw, the disposition of the whole world to share in 
and extend it. The eleven free Colonies, scattered over 
earth, each one a nascent nation, joined in the festival as 
heartily as the people of the Metropolis, and the thirty 
dependencies, one of them a mighty empire, followed suit, till 
it seemed, from the telegrams which poured in, as if one 
roar of acclaim and loyalty were coming up from the 
whole earth. The Irish Catholics refrained, their repre- 
sentatives even trying to resist the voting of Parliamentary 
Congratulations to the Queen, but across the Atlantic 
even they were carried away by the contagion of loyalty, 
and Ribbon-men joined Orangemen in Canada in honour- 
ing Queen Victoria. In every foreign capital in the 
world the day was treated as a festival, not only by the 


English colony, but by the heads of the State, and in no 
address or message or speech have we been able to detect the 
tone which suggests latent rancour or even insineerity. We 
are unable, as a rule, to believe in words addressed to Courts, 
but this universal shout in honour of the Queen must have 
been in great measure spontaneous, and dictated by a feeling 
that her reign, with its unequalled eventfulness, has been a 
benefit to the whole world, a blessing of the kind which one 
instinctively prays may continue long. That is a wonderful 
position to have reached by sheer character; and it is one 
which, as we have argued elsewhere, will greatly strengthen in, 
England, as elsewhere, the cause of Limited Monarchy. 


One cause, at least, of the appreciation of the Queen, 
which has been the feature of this festival, is the wisdom 
of her instinct. We use the word “ wisdom” with intention, 
for though it seems out of place it exactly expresses the truth. 
It was necessary that the Queen should acknowledge the 
loyal enthusiasm of all her subjects abroad, and as she quitted 
the Palace this was the message flashed to every Government 
under her sway: “ From my heart I thank my beloved people. 
May God bless them.” The words are nothing, the simple 
thanks of a mother to her children who have been paying hera 
compliment ; but imagine how any other Sovereign in the world 
would have worded that message, how stilted it would have 
been, how cautious, or how suggestive of a head slightly 
turned with adulation. The Queen, whom we have heard 
defined by Ministers of State as “the most truthful woman 
in Europe,” says nothizrg but what rises in her to say, and 
in her outburst and her self-restraint, touches her people 
more nearly than if she had possessed or used any amount of 
literary skill. It is a fine characteristic, and we cannot recall 
any Sovereign who ever possessed it before, unless, indeed, it 
were the Empress Maria Theresa, the only female ruler in, 
history who in any way resembles or suggests our Queen. 


More than two thousand five hundred beacon-fires were 
lighted on Jubilee Night, butso far we have no adequate 
account of their general effect, which, in fact, except in 
lim ited districts, no one is able to see. That effect is prin- 
cipally on the imagination, and has therefore struck poets 
like Milman and Macaulay more than any prose writers. It 
is only in places that a great number of the bonfires are 
visible at once, and we suspect that their successive leaping 
to light as they carry a message on is more impressive than 
their appearance in numbers sighted all at once. We gather 
that in Southern England their effect, though it was great, 
particularly to those who, looking across the Bristol Channel, 
watched the lights on “the stormy hills of Wales,” was 
diminished by the unusual brightness of the night, and by 
the fact that the use of paraffin made the fires burn out too 
quickly. 


The only failure in the Jubilee arrangements is the dis- 
tribution of honours. It was expected that the opportunity 
would be taken to decorate representative men, and in 
especial to recognise that women are attaining a distinct 
place in literature, and in the learning at least of the schools. 
The opportunity has been grasped as far as the Premiere of 
the Colonies are concerned, for they have all been made 
Privy Councillors, an office which confers high social rank 
without burdening its possessor with hereditary titular dis- 
tinction. That is an original idea well executed; but for 
the rest the list of honours, though wearisomely long, is of the 
dullest kind. Four peerages are bestowed, upon Lord Justice 
Lopes, the Right Hon. Ion Hamilton, Sir John Burns, and 
Sir Donald Smith; and fourteen baronetcies, among which 
the general public will recognise only the Lord Mayor; Sir J. 








Blundell Maple, the upholsterer who gave £100,000 to a 
hospital; Mr. Thos. Smith, the great operator who, on Sir 
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Irishmen and strip off their roofs. Does Ireland, then, 
|repudiate Lord Roberts? Mr. Redmond followed, and 
declared that Ireland stood at the door of Britain “in 
| poverty and subjection, sullen and disaffected.” Forty-four 
‘Members endorsed these sentiments, though all were rather 
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‘James Paget’s retirement, succeeded to his rank among 


surgeons; and Mr. G. Wilks, President of the Royal College 
of Physicians. Orders and knighthoods are distributed in 
shoals, doubtless to the deserving, but also in almost all cases 
to the personally uninteresting. We entirely admit that this 
should be the case on most occasions, the first use of decora- 
tions being to mark the Crown’s appreciation of services 
otherwise obscure; but the Jubilee was a special occasion, 
when another principle was expected to guide the distribu- 
tion. 


Who actually settles the precedence of Ambassadore He 
doubtless knows his business and obeys some time-honoured 
rule, but the results of that rule are sometimes a little 
grotesque. We suppose i& was quite right in the Jubilee 
Procession to place the American and Spanish representa- 
tives side by side, though their countries are almost at 
death-grips; but in one carriage in the Procession, drawn 
by only two horses, were seated the Belgian Minister, the 
Netherlands Minister, the special representative of the Pope, 
and, with his back to the horses, the special representative of 
the Emperor of China. Considering that the courtesy of 
Europe assigns the first place to the Pope, and that the 
Emperor of China, like the Queen, rules a fourth of the 
human race, their representatives, sent by what is almost a 
stretch of courtesy specially to honour the Queen, seemed 
singularly out of place. The exceptional honour paid, 
too, to the British Royal family grate a little on the 
British notion of hospitality. They are first in the land, 
of course, but courteous hosts usually give the pas to 
their guests. The matter is of trifling importance, except 
in the Chinese case, but we really think that for the 
brother of the Sun and Moon, whom we are always perse- 
cuting for his adherence to arrogant forms, we might have 
relaxed the etiquettes just a little. Rather more honour 
should have been paid, too, to the heir of the Hapsburgs, who 
was, with the exception of the Queen, unquestionably the first 
but one in rank of all the Princes in the pageant. We 
suppose the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, as a reigning 
Sovereign, ranks in the technical sense before him, but 
certainly no one else does. 


The leaders of parties in the two Houses moved on 
Monday addresses of congratulation to the Queen. Their 
speeches were not, and indeed could not be, very original, but 
they were well worded, and each speaker said something 
incidentally of interest. Lord Salisbury, for instance, in the 
Lords denied very strongly that the Sovereign was a figure- 
head, alleging that that idea indicated profound ignorance of 
the actual working of our institutions. ‘The powers of the 
Sovereign are great, the responsibilities enormous.” Lord 
Kimberley quite confirmed that statement, and added, what is 
often forgotten, that no party chief could draw out that 
universal affection which acts so strongly as the cement of 
the Empire. He could not be impartial enough. In the 
Commons Mr. Balfour said much the same thing as his chief, 
putting it in the striking form that “no negation ever ex- 
cited the passionate devotion and affectionate loyalty which 
the Queen has inspired in the minds of her subjects.” Sir 
William Harcourt made perhaps the most thoughtful speech, 
for he pointed out as the special note of the Queen’s reign 
that her Majesty had consented to change after change in the 
democratic direction, but “each extension of popular right has 
only strengthened the Monarchy and increased the confidence 
of the people.” The speeches were entirely free from fal- 
someness, though each speaker thought it necessary to dwell 
specially upon the virtues of the Monarch. 


The only discordant voice came from the Irish. Mr. 
Dillon, in a speech marked by some eloquence and some 
exaggeration, refused in the name of Ireland to rejoice in the 
Queen’s reign, during which her people had diminished one- 
half, her taxation had been doubled, and forty-two Coercion 
Acts had been passed to deprive her of liberty. The only 
representatives of Ireland in the Procession would be the 
Irish Constabulary, whose occupation was to keep down 


ashamed of resisting a demonstration which they allowed wag 
for England, Scotland, and the Colonies a natural exhibition 
of gratitude and pleasure. We have always regretted the 
attitude of the dynasty towards Ireland, and have fought for 
thirty years to make her people freeholders, but this talk 
about overtaxation almost passes our patience. Will some 
Member just ask for a return of the sum which has been 
given out of British taxes to Ireland during the Queen’s 
reign? The Irish pay no tax that the Saxons do not pay, 
and there are no taxes not adjusted or adjustable to means, , 

‘Lhe Vienna correspondent of the Times attaches great 
unportance to an incident which marked the Jubilee Day, 
The Emperor Francis Joseph, who next year will have 
reigned for fifty years, called, dressed in British regimentals, at 
the British Embassy, and remained talking to Sir Horace Rum- 
bold for more than half an hour. He spoke in the warmest 
terms of Queen Victoria, and, in the opinion of the correspon. 
dent, really felt what he expressed. Sir Horace Rumbold, 
moreover, at the evening banquet, in proposing the toast of 
the Emperor, expressed his opinion that he was one of the 
best friends the British Empire had ever had. The correspon- 
dent thinks these events most “significant,” and we fancy 
they are so. They mean that Austria, though allied with 
Germany, does not share in the latter’s jealousy of England, 
and is most unwilling to separate from this country upon any 
question of Eastern policy. We believe that when the secret 
history of recent transactions is given to the world, an extreme. 
reluctance at the British Foreign Office to abandon Austria 
will be found to have helped greatly in inducing Lord 
Salisbury to remain within the Concert. 


It is stated that Genera? Woodford, the new American 
Minister to Madrid, has been very carefully instructed by the 
President as to his demeanour. He is to inform the Duke of 
Tetuan that the war in Caba cannot be permitted to go on 
for ever, and that Spain must consent to grant full and real 
autonomy to the island, to be confirmed by the withdrawal of 
her garrison. If this is not done, and done immediately, the 
American people will insist on intervention, which, thongh 
they have no wish to annex, may lead to annexation. The 
American Government does not plainly deny this story, though 
it does deny that Gemeral Woodford carries with him any fresh 
Note or written demands upon the Spanish Government. We 
suspect, therefore, it is substantially true, and that the Con- 
servative Premier of Spain will be compelled shortly to take 
very grave decisions. If he accepts war he will lose not only 
Cuba but the Philippines, which will be seized by Japan; 
while if he refuses war his countrymen will feel that they have 
suffered an unendurable humiliation. He will probably make 
an attempt to obtain allies, but the dread of fighting a Power 
from which it is impossible even for victors to obtain any- 
thing, is strong on all the European States, and he may be 
compelled to pronounce the problem insoluble and to resign 
power to Sefior Sagasta, who, though ready to grant partial 
autonomy, can hardly surrender all control of Cuban finance. 
The opinion of the people is still doubtful, for though the 
Cortes have voted supplies for the Navy with remarkable 
unanimity, the Spanish Cortes cannot be considered a freely 
elected body, and the matter is, in fact, in a very ugly snarl. 


The Times’ correspondent at Paris forwards an account of 
a conversation between the German Emperor and a person of 
eminence which is of considerable interest. Besides expressing 
certain views on the “ Yellow Peril,” the “Red Peril,” the 
British Peril, and the American Peril, which we discuss else- 
where, William II. gave an account of some negotiations with 
France. He had, said his Majesty, inherited a situation 
which he had done nothing to aggravate, and he did not 
understand the grudge which the French bore against him. 
He had tried to “create common lines of action” on industrial, 
commercial, and economic questions; but some replied with 
the bias of incapable men, and some with the friendliness 
of intelligence but without the courage to attempt any- 
thing. “In these circumstances matters must be left to their 
regular course, and we must look to time to bring solutions 
which cannot at present be descried.” This looks very much 
as if the Emperor had offered an alliance to France upon @ 
commercial, or possibly colonial, basis, and had been met 
with the condition that Alsace-Lorraine must first of all be 





restored to its owners. The words, for which M. de Blowitz 
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youches with some earnestness, afford a curious glimpse into 
the secret history of Europe and the restless activity of the 
German Emperor’s mind. 


The negotiations in Constantinople drag on. Messages 
reach the West continually affirming that the Sultan has 
given way, and that the Turkish claim to Thessaly has been 
abandoned, but they are always followed by telegrams stating 
that Tewfik Pasha has made fresh proposals, and that the 
Vacouf Department, which controls the religious grants to 
Mussulman institutions, has been established in Thessaly. 
The Greeks complain that they are being ruined, but the 
Powers do not mind that, and go on arguing about boundaries 
and the amount of the indemnity as if a ‘generation lasted a 
thousand years. No European Viceroy has been selected for 
Crete, and, according to the latest accounts, nothing is 
settled except the principle that Crete shall be autonomous, 
a“principle” which has no meaning whilethe Turkish garrison 
remains there. The truth is, we presume, that Abd-ul-Hamid 
still hopes that the Concert will break up, and that its members 
are still without any agreement as to what is to be done to 
him if he continues to resist. There seems to be no solid 
reason why the situation should not last into the twentieth 
century, or until some unexpected event suddenly produces 
new combinations, and leaves Thessaly, if not Greece, at the 
mercy of the Sultan. “Time and I,” Philip II. used to say, 
and if we believed in transmigration we should say that 
Philip II. had reappeared in Constantinople. 


A most unsatisfactory debate occurred in the House of 
Commons on Thursday about the continuance of slavery in 
Zanzibar. It was understood that slavery had been abolished 
in the islands, and so it has in words, but in fact the “ insti- 
tution” exists as firmly as ever; while on the mainland 
there has been, and apparently will be, no attempt to abolish 
it, Mr. Curzon actually denying that the form of slavery 
which exists there is a hardship. If it is not, that is to say, 
if employers do not steal their slaves’ proper wages, and if a 
slave can kick his employer on the same terms as a free man, 
where is the resisting force to summary and total enfranchise- 
ment? The truth is, we imagine, that the Government is 
greatly moved by the illusory fear of social disturbance, which 
has never followed emancipation anywhere, and that the 
Consul-General, Sir Arthur Hardinge, is a devoted advocate 
of slavery. Mr. Curzon says he will obey orders, but if he 
were promoted or dismissed the service the slaves would be 
enfranchised. 


Yesterday week the Prince of Wales and the members 
of the body of the Imperial Institute entertained the 
Colonial Premiers at a banquet held in the Institute in the 
presence of a very large company, amongst whom were Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain. We have perhaps said 
enough of the speeches of the two English statesmen in 
another column, but may add here that the Hon. Wilfrid 
Laurier, Premier of Canada, the Hon. G. H. Reid, 
Premier of New South Wales, and Sir G. Turner, 
Premier of Victoria, made impressive speeches, — Mr. 
Laurier referring especially to the monument erected to 
the rival Generals, Montcalm and Wolfe, who both fell in 
the battle which gave Quebec to Great Britain. The epitaph 
is, “Mortem Virtus, communem famam historia, monu- 
mentum posteritas dedit.” And Mr. Laurier took that 
as an epitaph not only on Montcalm and Wolfe, but on 
the French and English races in Canada, “who are equal 
to-day with those who fell on the plains of Abraham.” Mr. 
Reid said that when the Imperial Institute was first started, 
there was in many parts of Australia a pang of jealous fear 
lest the intention was to undermine the independence of the 
Australian Colonies, but that this fear had wholly passed 
away, and that even the most Radical Australians, who were 
generally inclined to be Radical, felt quite as safe with the Tory 
Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, as they did with the Radical, 
Lord Rosebery. That may be, he said, because “after all, 
all your great parties live by the throbbing of the same heart, 
and are proud of the same history.” Farther, Sir George 
Turner expressed the hope that before the end of the year of 
Jubilee, he might be able to present the Queen and the British 


We pointed out on April 3rd the serious chance of a collision 
between the English and the Indian ideas of right and wrong 
in regard to sanitary questions. The English idea is that if 
a plague breaks out in a city, life should be preserved and 
healthiness re-established at any cost to personal comfort, 
privacy, or ideas about the sanctity of the home. The Indian 
idea is that it is better deaths should occur than that the 
home should be entered or the harem rules defied by infidel” 
men of science. The English in Bombay have adhered to 
their view, and the irritation among certain classes of natives 
appears to be extreme. A Mahommedan recently shot his 
wife rather than allow her to be taken to hospital, and this 
week an officer, Lieutenant Ayerst, together with a civilian, 
Mr. Rand, have been shot at Poona, the first-named by 
mistake for an officer connected with the service for the pre- 
vention of plague, the latter because he was actually so 
connected. We conjecture, but do not know, that the 
two assassins are Mahommedans, but the seditious leaflet tele- 
graphed from the Mahratta capital is almost certainly 
Hindoo. It asks the civilised world to consider the sufferings 
of millions of their Aryan brethren; declares, referring to the 
Jubilee, that “even a demon would not celebrate his conquests 
in a time of famine, plague, and earthquake ;” and accuses the 
British of invading zenanas and polluting mosques under 
pretext of suppressing the plague, a charge which, apart from 
the word “ pretext,” we have no doubt is true. We should 
not expect a rebellion for such a cause, but there may be 
dangerous riots, as there frequently are in Southern Italy when 
doctors take measures to prevent cholera. The truth is, as 
we have pointed out elsewhere, the people are unhappy, and 
some of them ready to vent their unhappiness on anybody at 
hand. 


The Poet-Laureate, Mr. Alfred Austin, has of course pro- 
duced and published a poem on the Jubilee, and rather to 
the surprise of the public, it is decidedly the best copy of 
verses on the subject which has yet seen the light. Most of 
them have been either outrageously bad or obviously pumped 
up—we should claim the one published in our columns last 
week, by a gentleman who is not a regular contributor, as an 
exception—but Mr. Austin’s is more than fairly good. It 
contains at least one splendid line—“ Their free-lent 
loyalty my right divine ”—and these are fine verses :— 


“Their thoughts shall be my thoughts, their aim my aim, 
Their free-lent loyalty my right divine ; 
Mine will I make their triumphs, mine their fame, 
Their sorrows mine.” 


“ And I will be the bond to link them all 
In patriot purpose till my days be done, 
So that, in mind and might, whate’er befall, 
They still keep One.” 


We congratulate Mr. Austin, who has shown that he can 
surmount the difficulty of producing verses which are 
practically compulsory, not, indeed, as Tennyson did, but 
still well. 


A correspondent of the Daily Chronicle has dug out of a 
play by Nicholas Rowe, The Royal Convert, which was pub- 
lished in 1774, long after his death, a really striking prophecy. 
One of the characters tells how a holy sage foretold that— 


“Of royal race a British Queen shall rise, 
Great, Gracious, Pious, fortunate, and wise: 
To distant lands she shall extend her fame, 
And leave to latter times a mighty name. 
Tyrants shall fall, and faithless kings shall bleed, 
And groaning nations by her arms be freed. 
But chief this happy land her care shall prove, 
And find from her a more than mother’s love. 
From hostile rage she shall preserve it free, 
Safe in the compass of her ambient sea : 
Though famed her arms in many a cruel fight, 
Yet most in peaceful arts she shall delight, 
And her chief glory shall be to Unirez. 
Picts, Saxons, Angles shall no more be known, 
But Britons be the noble name alone. 
With joy their ancient hate they shall forego, 
While Discord hides her baleful head below : 
Mercy, and truth, and right she shall maintain, 





And every virtue crowd to grace her reign : 
Auspicious Heaven on all her days shall smile, 
And with eternal Union bless her British Isle,” 


We wish tyrants did fall; but at present A bd-ul-Hamid sits 
enthroned in Thessaly. 
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nation with a “ United Australia.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——E—EE 
THE JUBILEE. 


O great has been the success of the Jubilee, so un- 
S precedented the explosion of feeling in London, the 
Kingdom, the Empire, and indeed the world, that the 
ceremonial of Tuesday has become an event the precise 
significance of which it is well to ascertain. Of course, 
the immediate motive force was the affection which the 
personality of the Queen, her character, and the wonderful 
progress which has marked her long reign have combined 
to produce in a people which, once satisfied, rarely alters 
its mind,—never if its favourite adds to the claim of 
service the claim of age. The Queen is not “adored,” as 
Lord Salisbury was betrayed by a certain deficiency in 
our language into saying; but among us all there is not 
even a minute group who would change her for any other 
human being,—the best, because the most truthful, defini- 
tion of affection. The fondest lover can only say to his 
bride, ‘You are the only woman in the world for me,’ 
and the English people says from its very heart, ‘The 
Queen is for us the only Sovereign.’ The Jubilee from 
beginning to end, in all its incidents, some of them very 
homely, others strangely poetic, was a marvellous tribute 
to the Queen such as might well force the tears to her 
eyes which were visible as she listened to the service in 
St. Paul’s, and draw from her heart the touching bene- 
diction to her people in all lands which, as the Procession 
quitted the Palace, went flashing round the world; but it 
had, we think, a meaning deeper than all this,—a meaning 
most clearly perceptible to the old. Queen Victoria in 
winning her people has rehabilitated the Monarchy. 
This generation scarcely realises how rickety that 
Monarchy seemed sixty years ago, when the genera- 
tion which had fought through the great war was 
passing away, when the marvellous development of 
trade had hardly begun, and when the people were still 
eating bread made dear, as they thought, for the benefit 
of the upper class. Though George III. was personally 
liked, as peasantry like a squire whom they understand, 
the German dynasty had never been genuinely popular ; 
the enthusiasm evoked by the great experiment of the 
Reform Bill had grown chilly, there being no new heavens 
or new earth ; and there was in the minds of the reflective 
a conviction, traces of which were apparent thirty years 
afterward, that the throne would not last, and that on the 
whole a Republic would do more for the masses of the 
people. There were under the Monarchy “too many 
pikes in the water,” men said. The ideas of progress, 
of freedom, and of lofty purpose were connected in 
men’s minds with Republicanism, and the throne was 
rather borne with than loved, mainly because it had 
always been there, and because the middle class was 
afraid of embarking on unknown waters. There was 
no real belief in it, no real reverence for it, no im- 
patience of those who ridiculed or despised it. The 
feeling for it was more like the feeling of ordinary Non- 
conformists for the Church than any other we can suggest, 
—a tolerance born partly of hopelessness, but without the 
appreciation either of the heart or of the judgment. 


To-day a Premier could take a plebiscite not only as 
to Queen Victoria—that goes without saying—but as 
to the Monarchy, with a certainty that, outside Ireland, 
the response in its favour would be overwhelming. The 
people, in fact, are convinced that the throne is useful 
to them, that the order it ensures is consistent with 
a limitless freedom to govern themselves, that its absence 
would take colour out of their lives without any com- 
pensation, and that it secures to them something, of 
which we shall speak presently, which has entwined 
itself into their very hearts. The change in popular 
sentiment and in the thoughts of those who think is 
positively marvellous. It is due in part, but only in 
part, to the virtues of the Queen, in part to the failure 
of Republics to realise Utopia, in part to the immense 
decrease in general suffering which has marked the reign, 
but mainly to the growth which has been going on for 
years of what was + eae feature of the Jubilee Day, 
and is perhaps best defined, though we rather dislike the 
words, as the Imperial spirit. Slowly, very slowly, the 
horizon has rolled back from the popular thought, and 
the people have become aware that the throne stands, 








and therefore they themselves stand, at the centre, not of 
a kingdom, but of a world-wide Empire, of a whole cop. 
geries of nations, races, sections of mankind, « The 
Queen,” says the man in the street, “rules a fourth of 
mankind,” and stands, as he says it, straighter up. The 
dislike of India—so manifest in the beginning of the 
century—died away, the contempt for the Colonies was 
changed for a warm liking, the indifference to de. 
pendencies became an eagerness for their acquisition, 
Centuries of feeling divide Sir William Molesworth from 
Mr. Chamberlain. Popular talk, as usual, indicated 
the alteration in popular regard. The word “King. 
dom” was exchanged in all newspapers and all 
gatherings of men for the word “Empire.” We can 
remember clearly when one had to apologise for using 
that big word, to explain that there was a reason for 
employing it, or to risk being accused of bombast and 
affectation ; and now it is the only one in all men’s mouths, 
Everything that would have been Royal half a century 
ago is now Imperial. The pride of sovereignty has in fact 
entered into the people, and was on Tuesday displayed in 
their perfectly new, and sometimes almost ludicrous, 
appreciation of Colonial Premiers, Colonial troops, and 
dark auxiliaries from Asiatic and African dependencies, 
Not only were the reflective delighted that the eleven 
Premiers of the eleven new nations should be made Privy 
Councillors, but the people hurrahed for the Colonial troops, 
admired the magnificent bearing of the Indians without 
stint and without wondering how it happened that men 
so splendid were ever defeated, and shook hands with 
negro soldiers witha clear desire to acknowledge that they 
had a right in the pageant, and that there was friendly 
homage in their coming. Imperialism was the note of the 
entire festivity, and this not in the sense of a desire to rule 
strongly, but of gladness that England should be, and 
therefore London should be, the centre of such a varied 
body of representatives from so many quarters of the earth. 
That new pride, that wonderful expansion of the popular 
horizon, tends mightily to solidify the throne. Statesmen 
are well aware that the link which binds tous so many 
nations is the golden circlet which marks sovereignty; that 
nothing else could imply, yet refrain from using, absolute 
supremacy; that no Republic, with its jealousies and its. 
tendency to produce irreverence, could be at once so tolerant 
and so strong; and their impression has filtered down, we 
hardly know how, through the thick masses of the people, 
who made of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, for instance, a popular 
hero. The people recognise that in “the Empire” there 
is trade, there are careers, there is hope for all, and, above 
all, there is for all who are British the gratification of an 
inner pride, not the less rooted because it is not always 
expressed. They will not lightly endanger their new 
position in order to be rid of a Monarchy which for sixty 
years has never constrained them, which works with a 
democracy more easily than it ever worked with an 
oligarchy, and which, if it disappeared, might, as they 
clearly see, carry with it the bond which makes of New 
Zealanders and Englishmen one people. 


There was one more thing perceptible in the Jubilee 
upon which we must say a word, and that was the 
perfectly marvellous evidence it afforded of the com- 
patibility of perfect freedom with order in city life. That 
London in its multitude poured itself upon the route of 
the Procession was evident from the fact that at a certain 
distance from it there was for two hours a mysterious 
quiet, a silence that could be felt. The most populous 
streets were deserted, in the noisiest the solitary traveller 
heard his own footfall as he hears that of the policeman 
at 3 o’clock a.m. The people were eager and excited, 
they were kept hours in narrow streets, and they had 
among them more than the ordinary proportion of roughs, 
and if the newspapers might be believed, of criminals. 
The people are unaccustomed to great pageants, the 
eagerness to see the Queen was very great, and in the City 
the service before St. Paul’s ought to have been the centre 
of dangerous congestion. The half of a nation—for 
London is a nation—was penned for hours between 
palisades of brick, often narrow, always offering a final 
obstacle to lateral escape or debouchment. Yet not only 
was there no calamity such as marked the Russian corona- 
tion, but there were no accidents beyond the faintings 
which happen when men and women stand too long 
on an wnusually warm day. 


dangerous crowd, and scarcely a point from which it 


There was, in fact, no 
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was impossible to escape. The people, in a way quite 

eculiar to themselves, moved in streams without 
counter currents, obeyed the police, and made themselves 
small or large to suit the general convenience. The 
criminals, if there were any, ducked under. The roughs 
who were there enjoyed the show, and wished to 
facilitate it as much as anybody else. Even at 
night, when the crowd wanted to see the illumina- 
tions, a desire which involves stopping at attrac- 
tive points in gigantic groups, there was no dis- 
order, no ill-temper, and quite astonishingly little 
drunkenness of the offensive kind. As for a riot, there 
was no more tendency to it than there is on a racecourse 
after the bell has rung. The day and the night were 
grand triumphs for Sir Edward Bradford, but Sir Edward 
would be the first to acknowledge that he owed the 
triumphs to the marvellous civilitas which has developed 
itself in the citizens of London, and which we who are not 
fanatics for education are bound to testify has increased 
in the most perceptible way ever since the work of the 
School Boards began to tell on the manners of the popula- 
tion. London may be proud of its behaviour on Jubilee 
Day, and after all, to be able to feel that pride justifiably 
is a grand test for a grand city. In their perfect freedom, 
wandering as they liked, saying what they liked, with no 
Cossacks to punish hooting, the people of London kept by 
day and night a crowded drawing-room six miles long. 
We do advance, and advance rapidly, in the capacity of 
living in cities. 





THE GREAT COLONIAL EXPERIMENT. 


E have all of us heard of the peace on earth which 

is promised to “men of goodwill,” but Lord 
Salisbury was quite right yesterday week when he re- 
marked on the boldness of the experiment of trying to 
unite a great Colonial Empire by the same rather delicate 
and spiritual tie. ‘The relation between Mother- 
country and dependencies,” he said, “has often been set 
up, but these Empires have never lasted, for either the 
Colonies have been swept away by some superior force, 
or the Mother-country by unjust and imprudent govern- 
ment has driven the Colonies to sever the bond which 
bound them. The fact has been that such Empires have 
never lasted. Weare undertaking the great experiment 
of trying to sustain such an Empire entirely on the basis 
of mutual goodwill, sympathy, and affection. There is 
talk of fiscal union, there is talk of military union. Both 
of them, toa certain extent, may be good things. Perhaps 
we may not be able to carry them as far as some of us 
think, but in any case they will not be the basis on which 
our Empire will rest. Our Empire will rest on the great 
growth of sympathy, common thought and feeling between 
those who are, in the main, the children of a common 
race, and who have a common history to look back upon 
and a common future to look forward to.” Some of 
Lord Salisbury’s hearers will probably ask how it is 
that goodwill, which does so little for the restoration 
of peace to earth, can be expected to do so much for the 
binding together of a great Colonial Empire. As Lord 
Salisbury himself suggested, the basis of mutual goodwill, 
sympathy, and affection is not a basis which statesmen 
have usually treated as the binding cords of empire. 
Certainly in any individual State if you were to speak of 
mutual goodwill as the bond of union, men would think 
that you were in effect going back to the exploded theory 
of Rousseau’s social contract, and this not merely as an 
imaginary contract of a society arranging with each of its 
members to submit to compulsion for the benetit of all, 
but as the immediate motive of every action in which the 
individual surrenders his own will to the will of the State. 
Of course any such assumption is absurd. Men feel no 
goodwill towards the State which controls their own will, 
and any State which trusted to such good humour in in- 
dividuals towards the social bond, would soon fall into 
anarchy and helplessness. This imbecility is not, how- 
ever, the conception on which Lord Salisbury supposes 
that Great Britain is experimenting as even a possible 
basis of its Colonial Empire. When he speaks of both 
fiscal union and military union as mere adjuncts and 
auxiliaries of the “ goodwill” which is to bind together 
the various Colonial “nations,’—* nations” was the 
word on which more than one of the Colonial Prime 
Ministers insisted as describing the absolute independence 





of the constituents of the Colonial Empire to which they 
desired to belong,—he really indicated what we have 
always maintained to be the true tie of our Colonial 
Empire,—we mean a cordial alliance between the 
United Kingdom and her Colonial “nations,” with 
the recognition of some sort of natural leadership 
in the Mother-country, but without any Imperial autho- 
rity which should overrule the free will of any of the 
constituent Colonies. The fiscal union or the military 
union would be more or less temporary, and more rather 
than less voluntary, arrangements, made probably on 
different terms by the Mother-country with her different 
Colonies, and again on different terms between the various 
groups of Colonies and each other. Indeed, in the federal 
union which we see in the Dominion of Canada, and are 
about, we trust, to see in Australia, we already have such: 
voluntary alliances amongst the Colonies nearest to each 
other, and it is with these compound Colonies, as we may 
call them, that the Mother-country will make her agree- 
ment for the purpose of some general league of safety. 
Now it is one thing to speak of the arbitrary “ goodwill” 
of individual men, and quite another to speak of the 
“goodwill” of great States which have inherited tradi- 
tions of their own, and formed political habits of their 
own, as the basis of a Colonial Empire. In point of fact, 
the goodwill of a great State is no arbitrary and fluc- 
tuating, even though it be at bottom a definitely volun- 
tary, affair. A State when it is once fully organised 
controls completely its individual citizens. And the ties 
of sympathy and affection by which it controls them 
are no gossamer threads, but influences not less strong, 
and hardly less visible, than the waves which make the 
earthquake, or the tides. Every one knows what patriotism 
means, and how completely it overrules the mind of a 
great nation; and that when once it takes hold of the 
affections, it is not indeed so powerful in its single strands, 
but composed of a vastly greater number of strands, than 
family affection itself. Hence the goodwill and sympathy 
of a nation is a very potent force, and exerts as muck 
direct compulsion over individual feeling as if it could 
directly punish (as it sometimes can) those who do not 
concur with the national purpose in its leading tendencies. 
It is no doubt, as Lord Salisbury says, an experiment, and 
by no means an experiment of the results of which we can 
be very confident, as to whether we can or cannot found a 
Colonial Empire on the basis of goodwill amongst a con- 
siderable number of different nations distributed over all 
the four quarters of the globe but as it is certain that 
we cannot found it on any other basis, it is clearly an 
experiment well worth trying. It may be that so great 
an Empire, made up of such a strange variety of 
materials, will crumble. But even if it does, enough 
may yet remain to double the strength of the United 
Kingdom taken alone. At all events, since a Colonial 
Empire kept together by the same kind of force 
by which any single State is kept together, is clearly 
beyond our reach, it is only reasonable to attempt the 
construction of an alliance between the United Kingdom 
and any of those Colonies, or, as they prefer to call them- 
selves, nations, which are willing or eager to associate 
themselves with the old Mother-country, on conditions 
which admit of the exertion of no Imperial authority 
over them, though they admit of a cordial alliance which 
will give them the full distinction of their historic past, 
and suggest the general lines on which they may be likely 
to construct their political future. 


Mr. Chamberlain in his speech referred to what seems 
to us one of the greatest difficulties of our new Colonial. 
Empire, when he praised the House of Commons, and 
implicitly the democratic Assemblies of the various 
Colonial Houses of Commons, for representing so exactly 
the constituencies by which they are elected. “ Mr. 
Burke,” quoted Mr. Chamberlain, “ said that it ‘was the 
virtue, spirit, and essence of the House of Commons, that 
it should be the expressed image of the feelings of the 
nation,’ and that virtue the House of Commons still 
possesses, and there is no wave,—there is hardly a 
ripple,—of public opinion which is not reflected in our 
proceedings. We are still the potent voice of a free 
nation, and that is as much, perhaps, as can be said 
for any Legislature.” That is quite true, and it is quite 
true, as Mr. Chamberlain also hinted, that there are a 
great many more accents and vibrations and notes in that 
voice than there used to be in the voice of the nation im 
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old times. But if these accents and vibrations and notes 
are all to be reflected in our Legislature, and if all of them 
are to change from year to year, and even day to day, and 
if the voices of our many Colonial nations are also to be 
reflected in their Legislatures, we cannot help discerning 
the very great difficulty of keeping all these various voices 
in sufficient harmony, to admit of even tolerable practical 
-concert in our attitude towards the rest of the world. 
Here at Westminster there is the voice of an ancient 
people, changing more and more in tone and modulation 
as the years go by, and now in the great nation on the 
plains of Cunada, in the great nations on the veld of 
South Africa, and the shores of Australia, there are 
growing up other nations with very different feelings and 
very different hopes, all represented with equal accuracy 
in the democratic Assemblies which are gradually in course 
of construction, and we are trying to find amongst all these 
different democracies some harmony of tone and feeling 
sufficient at least to constitute the basis of a common 
political attitude towards the rest of the world. Is not 
that a very difficult piece of music to compose? Might we 
not find some political Dr. Johnson (say amongst the 
Germans or the French) who might exclaim, as 
he did when called upon by a lady to admire a 
very difficult piece of music, “ Difficult, Ma’am; would 
it had been impossible!” But even Englishmen, who 
would passionately desire to find it to be possible, 
and even to compose and execute it, must see how 
very difficult the task will be, what self-control it will 
require to suppress the dissonances, to avoid entering on 
subjects on which agreement wil be impossible, and yet 
to secure hearty co-operation in extinguishing slavery, in 
protecting freedom, and in stimulating the nobler enter- 
prises of the human race. The full development of 
democracy involves, we suspect, one of the greatest 
difficulties of our growing Colonial Empire. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR ON THE AMERICAN 
PERIL. 
HE Times of Monday published a letter from its 
Paris correspondent which during the Jubilee fever 
may have escaped attention, but which is of considerable 
importance. It was of course written, not telegraphed, 
und contains some remarks made by the German 
Emperor to “a man in high position, just returned from 
Germany,” for the accurate report of which the corre- 
spondent vouches in a rather special way. “I can affirm,” 
he says, “that his report of the utterances which he 
quotes may be trusted as absolutely as if one had heard 
them oneself.” The Emperor, it would seem, was good 
enough to express to his interlocutor his personal view of 
the dangers which overhang Europe and peace, and 
remembering the speaker’s immense power and his 
activity in diplomacy as well as in the work of internal 
government, those views are of considerable, it may even 
be of pressing, interest. The Emperor apparently does 
not fear France, though he acknowledges that his efforts 
to conciliate France have almost entirely failed; nor does 
he fear the “ Yellow Peril,” which he regards as an illusion 
dissipated by recent events,—a view, we may remark, 
which some English Generals of distinction do not 
entirely share. Nor is he moved, as a great many of his 
subjects believe him to be moved, by dread of the “ Red 
Peril,” for that, in his judgment, rests on schemes of 
spoliation which the whole world will combine to prevent 
and to put down. His two sources of apprehension are 
“the restless expansion with which Europe is threatened 
by one of its races, armed with all the means which 
civilisation places at the service of its ambition ”—that 
is, in plainer words, by the Colonial policy of Great 
Britain—and the intervention of the New World, which 
is displaying “new appetites,” and “will ere long want 
to intervene in the affairs of the Old World, encountering 
half-way the ambitions ever in ferment around us.” 
Coming from such a master of legions, at a moment when 
he is urging his Empire to “seize the trident” and become 
a world-Power, those are opinions of much more than 
literary interest. 


There is nothing new in the Emperor’s expressions 
about England. He has almost from boyhood regarded 
her as “Carthage,” and since he accepted the ideas of 
counsellors who advise colonial expansion as the only 





method of relieving the poverty and_the overcrowding of 
Germany, his irritation with Great Britain, which he finds 
perpetually in his way, has become a dominant factor in 
his political thoughts. That would be the feeling of any 
Monarch who wanted colonies—it was the feeling, for 
instance, of the Bourbons for nearly a century—and it is 
only exaggerated in the Emperor because he wishes to do 
everything within a lifetime which may or may not be 
long, and to acquire ships, colonies, and commerce as it 
were by volition. It is with this object that he presses so 
strongly on his people the necessity for a larger Fleet, and 
that he rearranges Ministries so as to be sure of the ser- 
vices of men who agree with him in his “ world policy” as 
well as in his policy for the government of the interior, 
If Germany approves its Sovereign’s action we shall not 
affect to blame him. It is fair fighting enough, so far as 
we see, and all Englishmen have to do is to remember that 
it is fighting and not peace, and is of itself sufficient 
reason for the increase of the Fleet, and for preparing at 
home such an Army that even if our first line of defence 
failed us, this country would be safe from an invasion 
intended to shatter our credit, and not to conquer our 
forty millions. We have no more right to blame the 
Emperor because he dreads our ambition and prepares to 
defeat it, than the world has to blame us because we 
dread the ambition of the maritime Powers and prepare to 
defeat it by enormous expenditure upon the Navy. The 
attitude in both cases is a cynical comment on the dream 
of entirely peaceful progress; but it is an attitude which 
those who feel distrust have, by all the precedents of 
history, a just right to assume. 


The remark about America is, however, new, and is so 
important that we would give much to know what was 
the precise thought in the Emperor’s brain. He is a 
man, it should be remembered, who watches events from 
a certain elevation, and who has displayed from time to 
time singular, though it may be transient, gleams of 
insight, and the facts of the moment appear to justify his 
enigmatic saying. The Americans are exhibiting a 
tendency to depart from their policy of seclusion, and to 
interfere very strongly in the affairs of the Old World. 
They interfered with us very strongly in respect to 
Venezuela. They interfered with Germany with a very 
rough hand in respect toSamoa. They have interfered with 
Japan very decidedly with respect to Hawaii, which is not 
in America, but two thousand miles off, and they are going 
to interfere, by all accounts, with Spain in the most 
peremptory way. If there is any truth at all in the detailed 
and minute accounts of the instructions given to General 
Woodford, the new Ambassador to Madrid, the Govern- 
ment of the United States intends immediately and at 
once to offer an ultimatum to that of Spain. The Queen- 
Regent must either grant Cuba full and complete 
autonomy—autonomy usually defined as autonomy in 
Canada—even withdrawing her garrison from the island, 
or the people of the United States will be compelled to 
take steps for the enfranchisement of the island, which 
may end, it is fully admitted, in its annexation. That is 
interference with a vengeance with a European Power, 
Spain being, in fact, refused permission to suppress a 
revolt within her own dominions, and one would extremely 
like to know how the possibility of that very considerable 
event impresses William II. Judging by his words, the 
impression is decidedly unfavourable. It is possible, of 
course, that the Emperor is animated only by the feeling 
of the Russian Emperor Nicholas I., who, when he heard 
that the Austrian Government was unable to endure the 
forcible seizure from an Austrian vessel of two Hungarian 
“rebels” who bad been naturalised in America, advised 
the Hapsburgs to let the affront pass rather than bring 
into the diplomacy of Europe an element at once so in- 
congruous and so powerful as American interference. 
That is possible, we say, for Europe is in a way a house- 
hold, though a very quarrelsome one, and the intrusion 
into it of an outsider, and an outsider of such enor- 
mous power, would undoubtedly have a very disturbing 
effect, especially upon all alliances. It would be nearly 


intolerable to the military Courts, while it would for 
diplomatists be like whist with one partner insisting 
upon rules of which “Cavendish” never heard. The whole 
conversation, however, points to a different motive than 
that. The Emperor is speaking throughout of “ perils,” 
sources of disturbance, which threaten “complications ” 
and which itis his object to avert, and among them heclasses 
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American interference in the affairs of the Old World. 
Does he propose to himself to avert that interference? If 
he does, Mr. McKinley must be cautious in his diplomacy, 
for the German and Spanish Fleets together would be 
more than a match for the present American Fleet, or for 
any Fleet America could produce without an effort which 
would for a time tax the resources of the Union, not, indeed, 
in money, but in ships and sailors. The Union is 
irresistible only on land, and might be driven, like a mere 
European Power, to alliances, and for every alliance one 

ays something, if it be only the loss of a “splendid 
isolation,” which the Union of all Powers has hitherto 
valued and maintained. Cuba would be a poor reward for 
a really great and dangerous maritime war. Americans 
will say that States are governed by self-interest, and that 
Germany could have no motive for such an alliance, but that 
is not quite so certain. The United States, with its Monroe 
doctrine, is very nearly as much in the way of Powers 
which desire to expand as Great Britain is. When a 
European Power finds that the overcrowding of its 
population has become a serious evil, threatening the 
social fabric because there is not work enough for the 
hands that are ready to do it, it begins to think of South 
America as its natural “dumping place,” to ask why regions 
so vast and so fertile should be left without population, and 
to discover that the reason, the single reason, why those 
regions are unapproachable, is to be found in the foreign 
policy of the United States. The “natural” place for a 
German colony is South Brazil, where the Germans 
already form so powerful a body; and we should not 
wonder at all, now that the German Government can direct 
the wonderful tide of brave and industrious immigrants 
which it annually pours from its shores, if that body be- 
came suddenly and amazingly enlarged. The German 
Emperor looks far ahead, and he may be thinking of 
Germany when he classes American interference in the 
Old World as a danger greater, or at all events more 
immediate, than the Yellow Peril, or the Peril from the 
Reds. 





THE DUTCH ELECTIONS. 


HE kingdom of the Netherlands has been holding its 
first General Election under a new and more popular 
suffrage. The number of electors is believed to have 
been about doubled by the late Reform Bill. They were 
350,000; they are now 700,000. The result, as in the 
parallel case of Austria, has been quite opposite to that 
which used to be anticipated from franchise extension. 
Time was when Reform Bills were favoured as a matter 
of course by Liberals, and opposed as a matter of course 
by Conservatives. But in some countries where the 
franchise has lately been lowered the change has worked 
out in a way which has gone far to disabuse Liberals of 
all desire to see electorates enlarged. In Austria a wider 
suffrage has led to a triumph of clericalism, of anti- 
Semitism, or of both combined; in Belgium it has kept 
the Catholics in power; and now in Holland it promises 
to give the victory to a combination which, rightly or 
wrongly, is set down as reactionary. Liberals are 
altogether wrong in assuming that the poorer a man is the 
more certainly he can be trusted to vote for Liberal can- 
didates. The truth is that working men are just as human 
as other people. Their likes and dislikes are not 
regulated by known or universal laws; they take their 
colour from circumstances. Nowhere is this more true 
than in the region of belief. The Liberal theory used to 
be that religion was an affair of the classes. Upon them 
it had the hold that belongs to tradition or habit or 
interest. The working man has usually other things to 
think of. Unionism or Socialism, the advancement of 
his special trade, or of the whole body that lives by 
manual labour, stand to him in the place of theology, and 
absorb the time and thought that people with more 
leisure and less importunate needs have to spare for 
religious speculation. In England, no doubt, this theory 
has some elements of truth, though even here it has 
sometimes misled those who trusted to it. But if we 
look to the Continent of Europe we see that it is either 
wholly inapplicable or applicable only by reason of special 
conditions. Why has a large addition to the Dutch 
electorate ended in the victory of a coalition, the elements 
of which have really nothing in common except the 
interest that both take in religion? 








The first ballots, which were held on June 15th, ended& 
in the return of just half the Chamber, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the results will be materiaHy 
modified by the second ballots which took place 
yesterday. Out of fifty Members returned, twenty-two 
are Catholics, thirteen are Anti-Revolutionaries, 
fourteen are Liberals, and one is a Radical. These 
figures do not, it is true, give the Catholics anything 
like a majority. But etween them and the Anti- 
Revolutionaries there isa perfect understanding. Each 
party gives its votes to a candidate of the other if it 
cannot return one of its own, and for Parliamentary 
purposes the two sections may be treated as a unit. 
Moreover, though the Catholics and the Anti-Revolution- 
aries belong to different religions, they are at one as 
regards the importance they attach to religion. The one 
is led by a Catholic priest, the other by a Protestant 
pastor. It is the curés who organise and stimulate the 
wavering Catholic voters; it is the pastors who organise 
and stimulate wavering Protestant voters. Indeed, the 
only way in which it has seemed possible to make a stand 
against the Catholic-Calvinist coalition is by setting up a 
third party which shall itself appeal to the same motives. 
There are Dutchmen, it seems, to whom an alliance 
between Catholicism and orthodox Protestantism seems 
monstrous, and they have sought to perpetuate the 
traditional division between the two by setting up a 
third party called the Historic Christians. But here 
again the basis of the organisation is religion. The 
leader of the protest against the common action of 
Abbé Schapman and Pastor Kuyper is a theological 
Professor at Utrecht, and the editor of the journal 
which has been started to represent the new party 
is another pastor. Thus the election turns in great 
measure upon such purely religious considerations as 
the lawfulness of political co-operation between Catholics 
and Protestants. Whatever victories these Historic 
Christians may win in the second ballots, they have 
not been able to return a single Member in the first, 
and, according to the best calculations, nothing that they 
can do will deprive the coalition of a working majority. 
The second ballots must, it is expected, give the Catholics 
four or five more seats, and the Anti-Revolutionaries 
another ten seats. They may, of course, give several 
more to both, and, even if they do not, a solid party com- 
manding half the votes in the Chamber will easily hold 
its own against a series of minorities which hate one 
another at least as much as they hate the majority. 

It is not only by undervaluing the influence of religion 
generally that the Dutch Liberals have prepared their 
own defeat. They have also erred in undervaluing the 
special influence of Catholicism. In all Continental 
countries the attitude of the Liberal party towards the 
Roman Church has been marked by a disastrous passion 
for half-measures. Their own numerical weakness, or their 
dislike to defy principles to which they have often appealed 
when it was their interest to do so, has prevented them 
from resorting to serious persecution. They have not 
tried to rid the country of its Catholic inhabitants; they 
have contented themselves with making these Catholic 
inhabitants as uncomfortable as they conveniently could. 
The result has been that the temper of the Catholic 
population has been thoroughly roused, and they have 
done their utmost to meet the Liberals on their own 
ground, and to beat them with their own weapons. The 
classical instance, of course, is that of Prince Bismarck 
and the May Laws. He thought that if he showed the 
Roman Church that he meant to be master she would be 
sure to submit. Unfortunately for the success of his 
calculation the Church declined to submit, and Prince 
Bismarck found himself confronted by a hostile Catholic 
electorate determined to seize every opportunity of 
defeating his policy, alike at the polls and in Parliament. 
The May Laws are forgotten, but the Centre is a political 
fact which has shaped, and is shaping, every detail of 
German politics. In Holland lesser causes have produced 
lesser results. There has been no parallel to the May 
Laws, consequently there has been no parallel to the 
German Centre. But more trifling forms of irritation 
have stimulated Catholic energy in the same direction, 
though not in the same degree, and the present Election 
is the natural outcome of a policy of petty restraints and 
small annoyances. 

Happily the Liberal party in England has been saved 
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by its history from committing a similar blunder. 
Liberalism among us has been too much associated 
with religious emancipation to easily identify itself with 
religious persecution. Here and there, in a hospital or in 
a workhouse, there have been isolated acts of intolerance, 
but they have been the fruits of religious prejudice rather 
than of political partisanship, and so have been as often 
found among Conservatives as among Liberals. Conse- 
quently Great Britain is thee one country in Europe in 
which, though there is a large Catholic population, 
atholicism is neither actually nor potentially formidable. 
We have given the Roman Church no provocation, and 
she has given us no ill-will in return. Nobody dreams of 
identifying Roman Catholics with any political party. 
There are among them active and convinced Conservatives 
and active and convinced Liberals. The relations of the 
Roman Church with the Government and the people of 
England might have read a useful lesson to the Govern- 
ment and the people of more than one Continental country 
had it not been for that universal law which condemns 
every nation to make its experience for itself. 





THE WEAK PLACE. 


ier is one distinctly painful question which the 

glories of the Jubilee Day force upon the minds of 
those rather numerous persons who accept democracy 
without exactly trusting it. Are all these glories, this 
abounding wealth, these miracles of civilisation, these 
evidences of a progress, which if not very lofty is at least so 
wide in area, safe from any successful attack? The demo- 
cracy believes they are so because the democracy feels its 
own vigorous vitality, and thinks it can meet any danger 
which arises by springing with a bound at its throat, but the 
democracy is in error. It might as well fancy that because 
a householder is strong he could strangle with his hands 
a burglar armed witha revolver. The national strength is 
there in any quantity, millions of brave and healthy persons, 
limitless supplies of money, young nations for devoted 
allies; but where is the organisation which in the hour of 
conflict would make all these vast resources available at 
once? The millions are not drilled. The money cannot 
create artillery in five minutes. The allied nations are 
not here in arms. It is absolutely necessary, if safety is 
to be assured, that there should be a force in the island 
able to destroy an invading army before it has marched in- 
land for two days, and there is no evidence that we possess, 
or shall quickly organise, any force of the kind. On the 
contrary, the evidence is that the force we have is in process 
of melting away, that the immense prosperity of the country 
‘is producing its natural result, a disinclination to enlist, 
a that in a very short time the Home Army, already 
far too weak to give its chiefs any certainty of victory, may 
be depleted by one-third, or even one-half, its strength. 
‘We shall then be wholly dependent upon the Fleet, which 
is magnificent, but which may be away, or may be 
mismanaged, or may be paralysed by a new discovery in 
explosives or submarine torpedoes. 


We fear we weary our readers with this warning, but 
it seems to us positive madness to leave a nation such as 
revealed itself in London on Tuesday morning at the 
mercy of a single method of defence, and upon this one 
point we have no confidence in the ruling class. Some of 
them are blinded by our exemption from menace since 
Napoleon withdrew from Boulogne. Others are befooled 
by a secret but passionate desire for a conscription, which 
they will never get till the country has endured a subju- 
gation and realised what that means, and which, if they 
did get it, would be the costliest and most dangerous of 
expedients. Do we want to lie at the mercy of an army, 
even of our own children? Others cannot get it out of 
their heads that resources and powers are synonymous, or 
perceive that if you have tons of sulphur, saltpetre, and 
charred wood, you cannot, until they are scientifically 
mixed, fire off so much as a child’s cracker. And the 
remainder, perhaps the majority, while perceiving some- 
thing of the danger, are afraid to risk popularity by 
asking for the means which the democracy, were it once 
instructed as to the facts, would thrust into their hands. 
very successive Cabinet shrinks from facing the facts. 
Lord Salisbury tells a knot of experts who recently 
petitioned him on the subject that he will thoroughly 
consider their arguments, and Lord Salisbury, besides 





being a thoughtful Minister, commands the heaviest 
majority of recent times; but we all know that nothing 
will come of it all, that there will be tinkering here and 
tinkering there, but that no broad, permanent plan for 
making our defensive force irresistible will be so much as 
seriously discussed. 

And yet the task to be accomplished is not one 
demanding revolutionary energies. We have not, as the 
French Terrorists had, to order a whole nation to give up 
its habits and learn to live for three years under a sort of 
slavery in barracks. We have not, as to a great extent 
recent French Generals have had, to introduce a new 
discipline and compel thirty thousand officers to work 
at soldier-making instead of playing at it. We 
have not to create an army from the ground like 
the makers of modern Italy, still less to impart to one 
a new spirit, a new discipline, a new fitness for fighting, 
as the administrators of Greece will shortly have to do. 
Nobody wants better officers, nobody desires to revolu- 
tionise the regiments, nobody even sighs for more spirit 
in the men. The machine is right enough, all that is 
deficient is steam-power; but then that is the worst of 
deficiencies. The single thing we have to do is to make 
the Army so attractive as a career that a third of the big 
lads in the country shall be ready to pass through it on 
their way to the work of their lives, and that we seem unable 
to secure. We want three applicants for every recruit’s 
place, and we have only one applicant for two places. 
Yet there must be a dozen statesmen and soldiers in the 
country who could secure the change. We have hardly 
a doubt that if Mr. Balfour, or Lord Wolseley, or Lord 
Roberts, or Mr. Chamberlain were given a free hand, and 
told that this one bit of work must absolutely be done 
before anything else is attempted, the barracks would in 
twelve months be overflowing with as good material as 
any othercountry possesses, probably with better, for there 
is this inherent evil in a conscription, that it draws into its 
net a large proportion of the unable and the unwilling. 
Not 50 per cent. of the conscripts in France or Germany 
or Russia would ever go near a barrack if refusal did 
not mean imprisonment or death. It is perfectly pos- 
sible if we only pay market-prices, and make the position 
of a non-commissioned officer a real prize for a working 
man, and create a steep ladder up which a special man 
can rise to be an officer as of right and not favour, and 
make it as easy for a soldier to resign after his first year 
as it is for an officer, to obtain the pick of the half-skilled 
labour of the country. That would be ruinously expensive? 
It would be nothing of the kind. We write on far better 
information than our own when we say that three more mil- 
lions a year devoted to the men, and not to “ the Army,” 
would terminate all recruiting difficulties, and that sum is 
less than half what we gave up with the Sugar-duty, or than 
we are now spending on education. There is no difficulty 
about the matter except in the willingness to spend the 
money, or rather in the courage to ask the democracy 
whether it will sanction the expenditure. There is a lack 
of moral nerve and of nothing else, and some day that 
lack will not, indeed, destroy us, for the race is not 
destructible, but involve us in a year of calamity such as 
this people has never experienced, such as will interrupt 
our progress and impair our happiness for a generation. 
The Cabinet is afraid of the Opposition, the Opposition 
is afraid of the people, and the people, which is afraid 
of nothing and grudges nothing that is necessary, sits 
ignorant and contented because it is sure that Cabinet 
and Opposition together will at least ask for any means 
essential to the security of the State. They will not, and 
all the pride which we felt in the marvellous exhibition of 
Tuesday cannot blind us to the truth that on this subject 
the country is living in what may prove to be a fool’s 
paradise. It is chock full of money, and knowledge, and 
brave men, but the organised and mobile force which 
would destroy an invader before he had time to shatter 
our credit by the impact of his descent on our coasts is not 
here, or if it is here is not ready. It will be ready when 
the emergency arrives? That is precisely our question. 
We have no manner of doubt that cartridges are always 
procurable for money, only when the burglar is on the 
stairs one would give something to have them in the 
pistol. Our contention is that we have not sufficient 
trained men, sufficient artillery, or sufficient munitions 
ready to be used at three hours’ notice. We are wasting 
breath we know, and possibly our readers’ temper; but it 
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still remains true now, as in the days of Israel, that 
treasure needs for its protection the strong man armed, 
and that though the strong man is here, he has not the 
arms, and would not know how to use them if he had. 





IRISH INCONSEQUENCE. 


E should be very sorry to think that the Freeman’s 
Journal was correct in stating that the Nationalist 
Members who voted against the Address in the Commons 
on Monday last had the Irish nation at their back. So 
far as we have been able to ascertain, the attitude of 
Ireland as a whole during the past week has certainly 
failed to bear out this sweeping assertion. The repre- 
sentative organs of the three chief factions—Dillonite, 
Redmondite, and Healyite—have certainly shown an 
unwonted unanimity in their efforts to minimise the sig- 
nificance of the loyal demonstrations evoked by the 
Jubilee. They have pronounced the decorations in Dublin 
to be meagre and inadequate, and they have made the 
most of the sporadic ebullitions of disloyalty which have 
manifested themselves in certain quarters. But even if 
we refrain from supplementing our information from 
Unionist sources, and concentrate our attention exclu- 
sively on the manifestations of irreconcilable Hibernian 
patriotism, we shall hardly be justified in regarding 
Ireland in the light of the skeleton at the feast. The 
protest of the Nationalist Members itself lost a good deal 
of its point from the divergent attitude of the Dillonite and 
Redmondite sections, to say nothing of the presence of some 
of their number in the Members’ stand at Westminster 
on the following day. Across the Channel the results of 
the anti-Jubilee agitation were practically confined to a 
town-and-gown row in Dublin, to an appeal to the people 
of Kilrush to shutter their shops, and to grotesque 
“funeral processions” in Limerick and Skibbereen. The 
most heroic achievement of all was perhaps that of 
the patriot who scaled the statue of King William 
in College Green, and in response to the cries of the 
mob, “Break him up,” vigorously pummeled the head 
of the statue with his fists. In “rebel Cork,” beyond 
the furtive hoisting of a black flag—hauled down almost 
as soon as it was run up—there seems to have been 
absolutely no effort to interfere with the demonstrations 
of the loyalists, while bonfirés blazed merrily in many 
parts of the county. The only speakers who seem to 
have risen to the occasion were Miss Maude Gonne and 
Mr. John Daly. At the risk of seeming unchivalrous 
we respectfully decline to take the former seriously ; as 
for the latter, he has already suffered the fate of 
Jonah at the hands of the very politicians who hailed 
him as a martyr on his release from gaol. No; if 
the Nationalists are serious in their desire to promote a 
recrudescence of Anglophobia, they must improve upon 
their recent efforts. As matters stand, they have only 
succeeded in conveying an impression of their uneasy 
apprehension lest their compatriots, if let alone, should 
have succumbed to their innate love of ‘divarsion,” and 
joined whole-heartedly in a celebration which Irishmen 
have done so much to render possible, and in which Ireland 
was so splendidly represented last Tuesday. The most 
prominent and popular figures in the Procession, always 
excepting the Queen herself, were all Irishmen,—Lord 
Wolseley, Lord Charles Beresford, and Lord Roberts. 
The last-named, as he rode by himself in the Colonial 
Procession on his famous grey Arab—wearing the medals 
bestowed on it for its services in the field—met with a 
reception all along the route second only in enthusiasm to 
that bestowed on the central figure. And here we may 
add, on the authority of the London correspondent of the 
leading Parnellite paper, that at no point of the six miles 
of streets which the Queen traversed did her Majesty 
receive such an enthusiastic greeting as from the windows 
of the London office of the Freeman’s Journal. It is only 
right to explain that they had been sold to one of the 
Jubilee seats agents. This is not the first time that Irish 
patriots have shown themselves emulous of the action of 
the Israelites in spoiling the Egyptians. 

The spectacle of Ireland, ready, if only her political 
guides would let her, to share in this great public act of 
homage to the Queen, while those same guides lend 
countenance by their presence to the very celebration 
which they condemn, is a fairly striking specimen of that 
strange inconsequence and inconsistency which is at 








once the charm and the curse of the Celtic tem- 
perament.' It is a trait which finds expression in all 
kinds of incongruities of thought and speech and 
action, and constantly reduces the matter-of-fact 
Saxon to a state of bewilderment. We see it stated—in a 
Nationalist paper—that the late Captain Boycott, the 
earliest victim of the system to which he gave his name, 
was a Home-ruler. Daniel O’Connell’s last surviving son, 
who passed away a few days ago, was a Unionist. And 
Daniel O’Connell himself, as the present generation may 
need to be reminded, was not debarred by his political 
opinions from cherishing a deep personal reverence for the 
Queen, a reverence which found touching expression in 
one of his letters. It is idle to speculate on what a man 
would have done had he lived in another age; but at least 
we feel tolerably sure that O’Connell would not have 
availed himself of an occasion like the present to accuse 
the Queen of “callous neglect ” of his countrymen, or have 
attempted to hold her responsible for the higher per- 
centage of deaf-mutes and lunatics in Ireland over those 
in other portions of the United Kingdom. Efforts like 
these, reminding one in their logic of the queries in 
“Rejected Addresses”—“ Who makes the quartern loaf 
and Luddites rise? Who fills the butchers’ shops with 
large blue flies?” — illustrate the straits to which 
Nationalist leader-writers have been reduced of late 
to stimulate the waning animosities of their clien- 
téle. But in these animosities personal hostility 
to the Queen has never at any time played a serious 
part. The Irish have, as a nation, always entertained most 
cordial feelings to the Royal Family, and have regarded the 
rarity of their visits and the lack of a Royal residence in 
the light of a grievance. Ten years ago, at the time of 
the Jubilee of 1887, copies of the facsimile letter addressed 
by the Queen to her people were greatly in request, not 
merely among loyalists, but among the constituents of 
Nationalist Members, and he would be a bold man who 
ventured to assert that Ireland had grown more disloyal 
since the death of Mr. Parnell, the eclipse of Mr. William 
O’Brien, and the decline of a compact and well-organised 
campaign into a squalid squabble over the conflicting 
claims of rival “ bosses.” 





BREVET RANK FOR PROVINCIAL CENTRES. 


Ferm the most noteworthy and least challengeable 
of the Diamond Jubilee honours are the elevation of 
the towns of Nottingham, Bradford, and Hull to the rank 
of cities, and the promotion of Leeds and Sheffield to the 
first class of that distinguished order, by the bestowal of 
the title of Lord Mayor on their Chief Magistrates for the 
time being. This practice of, so to say, decorating urban 
communities is of quite recent origin, hardly dating back 
more than fifteen years. Formerly the only circumstance 
which could make a town a city was its becoming 
the seat of a bishopric, and it is a characteristically 
English proceeding to take an old title associated essen- 
tially with ecclesiastical prominence, and apply it to 
the recognition of remarkable development in industry 
and population, instead of inventing some new diploma 
for the latter purpose. Of course, there is no question of 
merit here concerned. Bradford and Hull have not within 
the last decade, nor have Leeds and Sheffield in the few 
years that have elapsed since they were entered on the 
roll of cities, been performing any services to the Stata 
differing in kind, or very materially in degree, from those 
which they rendered at any earlier period in the present 
century. The only exception that needs to be made to the 
sweep of this remark is in the case of Nottingham, which 
has undoubtedly shown the rest of England how factory 
smoke may practically be abolished if only a stringent 
local law on the subject is vigorously supported by local 
public opinion. That is an important national service, 
not at all diminished in value by the fact that the healthy 
state of public opinion in Nottingham on the smoke 
question has probably been induced, for the most part, by 
a sense of the importance of an unsoiled atmosphere 
to the perfectly saleable condition of the great local 
product of lace. For our part, we should have been glad 
to see a Lord Mayor of smokeless Nottingham decorated, 
per saltum, with the blue riband of urban glory that has 
fallen, in course of promotion, to the Chief Magistrates of 
greater towns whose gloom is still unredeemed. But, 
unfortunately, the general state of the public mind ia 
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regard to the purification of the air of industrial centres 
is still, though perceptibly improving, so callous or so 
hopeless, that there is no reason to suppose that the 
special achievement of Nottingham in that regard had 
anything to do with its selection for inclusion in this 
week’s list of honours to urban communities. None 
the less, as we have said, that list deserves, and will 
receive, approval on all hands. For it conveys, in a 
graceful and perfectly intelligible fashion, a fresh and 
authoritative recognition of the great position—economic 
and social, as well as political—which the industrial 
centres of the Midlands, and still more decisively of the 
North, have attained among the forces moulding the 
national life, and the rapid advance which is constantly 
going on among them. 

That great position and that rapid advance are fit 
subjects not only for recognition, but for congratulation, 
by reason at once of the balance and the variety which 
they secure. Of the balance, because if there were not 
this growth of urban communities in other parts of the 
country the vast concentration of population in London 
would be liable to produce something very like lop- 
sidedness in the course of national thought and feeling. 
The increasingly sparse population of the rural districts 
would have difficulty in developing and holding-to in- 
dependent lines of thought if they were in presence of 
nothing but one another and the most colossal human 
aggregation in the world. For there is a law of gravita- 
tion in the moral and intellectual, as well as in the 
physical, realm. But any such difficulty is prevented, or 
at least the drag one way is largely neutralised, by the 
existence and the growth, not of one, but of many, 
powerful and coherent bodies of opinion and feeling, at a 
distance from the capital. Again, the number of those 
bodies is a separate cause of congratulation. Sojourn 
for a short time in any two of the five important 
centres now specially in view, or of those whose previous 
place on the roll of cities is unaltered, and you will be 
conscious of distinctions, often in the physical, and always 
in the social, atmosphere, between one and the other. Far 
be it from us to say which is the pleasantest to live in; 
‘ut we do say, with some approach to confidence, that they 
are all different from one another, as well as all different 
from London, that their differences present many points 
of interest to the intelligent observer, and that in the per- 
sistence of those differences lies a very important source of 
strength and richness to the life of the country, and even of 
the Empire. The tendency of civilisation is, notoriously, 
towards the obliteration of distinction in type, towards 
the discouragement of everything which savours of pro- 
vincialism in manner, speech, aspiration, and thought. 
Provincialism, it is true, is often ugly and Philistine, and 
even when it takes interesting and picturesque forms it 
not seldom accompanies or illustrates a rigidity of mind 
carried so far as to be a real obstacle to genuine progress. 
But even so, it is the bad side of a good thing. Readi- 
ness to stand alone, or with a few, is a quality absolutely 


“vital to the national wellbeing, and never more so than 


under the reign of an increasingly elaborate democratic 
mechanism; and that readiness is a quality which, in our 
opinion, is powerfully nursed by the maintenance, not only 
of a great industrial population away from London, but 
of a large number of distinct centres of industrial life. 
We do not want to see merely a Northern and a Southern 
type in England, but many types, each springing naturally 
from its own root, and each contributing in its own way 
to the treatment of those problems which are of national 


‘concern. 


The urban honour-list in connection with the Diamond 
Jubilee is an appropriate and emphatic recognition that this 
desideratum is at present by way of being realised. It is 
also calculated, in its measure, to promote such realisa- 
tion. The chief danger of the provincial towns lies in the 
withdrawal of the wealthier classes from residence within 
‘them—a tendency, by the way, that is greatly fostered by 
the clouds of smoke by which, as a rule, life is oppressed 
there, and its surroundings disfigured and defiled—and 
their unreadiness to participate in the discharge of local 
responsibilities, especially of those in connection with 
which popular elections are involved. Everything, there- 
fore, which serves to dignify local municipal work, and so 
to induce the natural leaders of local life to throw them- 
elves into it, deserves the most cordial welcome. A year 
or two ago we drew attention to the entrance upon muni- 





cipal work in several important towns of Peers connected 
with them by ties of neighbourhood and property, as a 
circumstance charged with very favourable influences in 
regard to the tone of municipal life and the type of local 
citizen likely to take a part in it. The fresh expression 
now given by the Crown to the high consideration in 
which the great provincial centres deserve to be held by 
the country, cannot fail to operate in the same direction, 
It must surely tend to make more of those citizens whose 
fortunes are built upon the labour of the working classes 
in the leading manufacturing cities realise that in working 
for the good government, the health, and the refreshment 
of life in those cities, they would be discharging functions 
which are laid upon them by the clear call of patriotic duty. 
And, if they respond to that call, an important security 
will be taken that the distinctive types which these great 
communities represent and preserve shall combine the 
maximum of individual vigour with a full participation in 
the general course of advancing enlightenment. 








THE EARTHQUAKE IN INDIA. 


E doubt if any one in Europe, not being an Anglo. 
Indian, quite realises the extent of the diffused un- 
happiness to which India has within these twelve months 
been subjected. First there came the failure of the monsoon, 
or summer rain, with its concomitant general drought, and its 
consequent famine in every province dependent upon rain for 
its harvest, that is, every province not in the strictest sense a 
delta or defended by artificial irrigation. This famine has 
lasted months, and is even now so severe that upwards of 
four millions of persons, more than the population of Scotland, 
are being kept alive by alms offered to them on their sub- 
mitting to a labour test, in the shape of work to be done 
chiefly in improvised camps and in the open air. That in- 
volves much exposure, much sickness, and a total loss of the 
amenities of home for nearly a million families, and a 
deadly struggle with bankruptcy, pauperism, and what in the 
East is considered disgrace for at least five million households 
more. We Englishmen measure such calamities by deaths, 
about which Indians care comparatively little, and think we 
have succeeded when we have prevented any appalling mor- 
tality; but the Indian recognises the ruin of a district, the loss 
of dignity to tens of thousands, the failure of comfort in the 
English sense for tens of thousands more, the absence of 
security from insulting pressure for the whole population. 
Apart altogether from the mortality, which is always great, 
though it is not always mortality from actual hunger, famine 
in an Indian district is what universal bankruptcy, if we 
could conceive such a thing, would be in an English town, a 
source of universal unhappiness made up of actual physical 
suffering, shame for the present, shame as keen as that of the 
French merchant who cannot meet his obligations, and fear for 
the unknown future, in which another drought may lie hidden. 
Three-fourths of the Indian peoples are as proud as Scotch 
peasants, and as little able to endure to live on charity. Our 
newspaper reporters tell now and again stories of old people 
in this country who have starved to death rather than enter 
the workhouse, and we have personal knowledge of astounding 
efforts made to avoid the shame of a pauper funeral; but in 
an Indian zillah stricken with drought such stories might be 
related by the thousand, and then would exclude the endless 
misery of those who keep alive, but only by the sacrifice of 
the pecuniary respectability which alone in their judgment 
makes life worth having. To the “Settlement officers” who 
really understand the country population the spectacle is 
almost unendurable—it actually makes them ill—and it has 
been seen this year over areas occupied by nearly three times 
the population of Great Britain, most of whom in good years, 
though of course possessed of the narrowest margin, think 
themselves at least as safe and as well off as our unskilled 
labourers do. They have always had their own huts; they 
have always paid for themselves; and they have, from no 
fault of their own, become paupers in the technical and de- 
grading English sense. They feel the fall as keenly as 
Englishmen, sometimes more keenly, for their positions in 
the villages, however low, have been fixed for them for ages. 
Then, sometimes on the top of the drought, but usually in new 
and far richer places, came the Plague, scattering death and 
ruin among a million families of the fairly comfortable kind, 
driving them out of their homes, upsetting all their plans of 
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life, arresting their employments, killing their employers, 
diffusing an amount of fear which in many thousands 
of cases seems to have risen to a kind of ecstasy. For 
some reason, which we do not pretend clearly to under- 
stand, the terror produced by the Plague, the disso- 
lution of social bonds, the disposition to fly, were it even 
to the wilderness where there are no means of support, 
was infinitely greater than any felt during the worst out- 
breaks of cholera or small-pox. The unhappiness in Bombay, 
Kurrachee, Poona, and other western cities was more like the 
unhappiness of a besieged city when the strain has lasted so 
long that, as happened in Paris in 1871, men are as nearly as 
possible mad, when anything is believed and almost anything 
is done, than the unhappiness of a hospital. And now there 
is this earthquake in Eastern Bengal and Assam, with its 
slaughter of “six thousand persons”—the truth, when we know 
it fully, will, we fear, be heavier—and the terrible blow it 
inflicts upon prosperity. The fine upon the house-owners of a 
score of prosperous towns must of itself have brought misery 
to hundreds of families which were still not ruined; while in 
the great province of “ Assam,” a huge secluded valley as 
large as England without Wales, of which the world knows 
nothing except that it produces tea, there appears to have 
been actual ruin. Some of the larger towns have been levelled, 
and, we suspect, most of the villages; and the very soil is 
reported to have suffered so—chiefly, we imagine, from the 
soil on the slopes slipping—that the people will have to be 
maintained by the State and their employers as if they were 
famine-stricken. The railway for fifty miles is reported by 
the Viceroy to have almost ceased to exist, and a railway is 
but an imperceptible line in the path of an earthquake. Let 
the reader realise to himself for one minute what an English 
village would be like with its houses shaken down, its trees 
uprooted, and its soil stripped of crop and verdure, and then 
think of those villages multiplied by hundreds, and so bring 
home to himself the total mass of terror, bewilderment, and 
despair. Add to all this that wkat we call prosperity has in 
the bad districts ceased to exist, that the very State feels, and 
to a certain extent is impoverished by, such a succession of 
calamities, that all improvement stops, and that all re- 
sources are devoted to the single task of repairing, or in 
the famine-stricken districts of taking land, jewels, clothes 
out of pawn, and we shall realise something of the kind of 
flood of unhappiness which has been poured out as by some 
malignant destiny upon at least a fourth of the vast Indian 
Empire. It is a picture to stir even the inhuman, all the 
more because, so far as the human eye can perceive, there is 
no other side to it, nothing like the possible compensating 
results of war, or even of subjugation. It is a dull, useless, 
meaningless destruction of the resources and the happiness of 
a myriad human beings, no worse, for aught any eye can per- 
ceive, than the other myriads who have escaped so melancholy 
a fate. 


How do the people bear it? We wish we knew completely ; 
for if we did, the chasm between the white man and the 
brown man would be partially filled up. Unfortunately, 
Asia is for the most part inarticulate, or so nearly so that 
Europe never clearly knows that it has not misread its 
meaning. We know that there is a moan, a pitiful appeal to 
the “Sircar” and to the rich, a dull sound as of the despair 
of crowds, and that is all we can accurately detect. If it be 
true, as the thoughtful say it is true, that the submissiveness 
which is the note of Asia has been bred in her people through 
the ages by a succession of such calamities, which have drilled 
them into their belief that Nature is at once hostile and irre- 
sistibly strong—the Indian must dread Nature, or he could not 
abhor matter, as in all his philosophies he does—then there 
must be some increase of submissiveness, however slight, some 
loss of energy, some increased readiness to give up the 
struggle which man must maintain or perish. We think it is 
so, and that this is the reason why a ruined district in Asia 
is so slow to revive, or sometimes, like the region between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, can scarcely be said to revive at all, 
but we have no means of demonstrating that theory. Do 
they hate the State, or feel rebellious against the State, or 
grudge taxes to the State on account of such misfortunes ? 
All observers agree that they do not, that they accept 
Providential misfortunes as sent by Providence and not caused 
by man, and that they bear them, as no European would, in 
silence and without complaint; but we are not absolutely 








certain that all observers are right. We seem to remember 
many cases in which a hungry Indian city has broken into 
mutiny, and has demanded with menaces to be fed. And we 
suspect that while the Indian does not exactly hate the ruler 
because there is a drought, he does feel for him a certain 
access of contempt which, if there were a rebellion, would 
make its success much easier. The mode of expressing 
that feeling is to say that “the good fortune of the 
Sircar has departed,” but in that sentence there is a 
latent menace of disloyalty. The Indian, who thinks 
that prosperity is with individuals proof of goodness 
in former births, considers good luck a quality like courage 
or health or beauty, and sees deficiency in the want of 
it, and evidence of want of favour with the All. With the few 
Indians who realise the extent and the number of the misfor- 
tunes which have recently fallen on India, the Empress-Queen 
will be considered less lucky, less an object of reverence, less: 
entitled to worship than before they occurred, and in occur- 
ring proved that for impenetrable reasons favour from on 
high had been partially withdrawn from her. That is, we 
conceive, the exact truth of the situation, and but for the 
unparalleled divisibility of India, the almost -omplete 
segregation of her people in their villages, that sentiment 
would produce important political consequences. It produces 
none that are perceptible, not because the mind of the 
sufferer is not stirred with anger, or rather with contempt, 
but because he does not look beyond his own village, does not 
know how general the suffering is, does not rid himself of the 
notion that the forces above him are irresistible by such a 
worm as himself. If he did, if the grains of sand knew what 
a mountain they could make, and how easily with the wind of 
passion once blowing they could bury even an obelisk or a 
temple, misfortunes like those which have occurred in India 
would be political, as they are already financial, disasters. 
Even as it is, we are so conscious of the unhappiness they 
produce among myriads of our subjects that we doubt—in 
opposition, we frankly admit, to much greater experts than 
ourselves—whether they do not in some rather considerable- 
degree tend to weaken our rule, 





ADVICE. 

HERE are people who believe in advice in the abstract,. 

as a thing good in itself. They do not care whose 
advice you take; they only cannot be happy about you if you 
are taking none. The man or woman who acts upon his or 
her own sense of right and reason; who lives by inspiration, 
instinct, and experience, with only so much concession to the 
opinion of others as religion, duty, honour, and courtesy 
demand (and, by the way, what a tremendous rate of discount 
upon individual freedom these considerations represent !), is, im 
the judgment of such people, in the dangerous condition 
known as “ opinionated ” and “self-satisfied.” And when mis- 
fortune or failure overtakes him or her, the explanation 
comes glibly,—it is the natural end of a persistent course of 
refusing to “take advice.” But the important thing to 
understand about this curious sect of fanatics is that they 
are not the people who are fond of giving advice, nor 
yet the people who like to act upon it. They are the 
people who have a constitutional distrust of action, and who 
have made the discovery that the effect of advice is in 
ninety-nine cases out of - hundred either to stop action 
altogether, or so to hamper it that its proper results 
are neutralised. It is from their lips that we con- 
stantly hear the text from Proverbs, “In the multi- 
tude of counsellors there is safety,’—only they generally 
misquote it, and tell us that “in the multitude of coun- 
sellors there is wisdom,” which makes an important 
difference. For “safety” in connection with advice is quite 
another matter from “ wisdom,” especially when we consider 
the context. The writer evidently had in mind Oriental 
Kings—that is to say despots who hold the lives of nations 
in their unbridled hands—“ where no counsel is, the people 
fall; but in the multitude of counsellors there is safety.” 
Obviously the people are safer when a bloodthirsty and 
lustful ruler takes counsel with the multitude, than when he 
sacrifices the multitude to his momentary whims. But 
aphorisms framed to meet the case of Oriental despots have 
no application to that of the average Jaw-abiding subject 
living under the complicated restraints of modern civilisation 





and constitutional monarchy. We are not revolutionists or 
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Anarchists; we have no sentimental yearnings after the free- 
dom of the savage; but we cannot disguise from ourselves 
that when we have respected all the barriers set up by law, 
morality, and Christian charity, the way left open to most of 
us is a very narrow and thorny one, and that if we are to 
retain even half as much independence of action as we allow to 
our domestic animals, we must make an uncompromising 
stand against the tyranny of gratuitous advice. And 
in order that this stand shall be made with the calm 
courage that belongs to a well-grounded moral conviction, 
and not be brought into discredit by the petulance of 
energetic temperaments fretted by opposition, it is of 
the utmost importance that society should recognise 
that the only people who really believe in advice in the 
abstract, neither give it nor act upon it, but only wish 
other people would “take it” as a drug warranted to stop 
action of allsorts, and assure the safe stagnation of a quiet 
life. That this.truth is not more commonly known is due to 
the existence of the hundredth case, the exception that proves 
the rule. There are persons who really love to act upon 
advice, and there are advisers who desire to stimulate action 
and not to check it; and it is when these two elements come 
together that advice has to be considered as an agent of active 
mischief. When we speak of persons who love to act upon 
advice, we are not thinking only of the class of people who— 
cursed with a general incontinence of impulse—are at the 
mercy of every sudden suggestion of irresponsible friends 
and acquaintance; their case matters comparatively little, 
for they follow no course of action long enough to make a 
good or bad mark on circumstance. Neither do we concern 
ourselves about that other sort of people who ask everybody’s 
advice and act upon no one’s. They do little harm beyond 
encouraging the crew of advisers by acceptable flattery. 
They are the people who have active but not fertile imagina- 
tions, coupled with some defect of practical vitality. They 
do not want to act; but they want to amuse themselves with 
plans of action, and for these they apply indiscriminately to 
their friends, as some women write wholesale petitions to 
shops for patterns of gowns, none of which they have any 
serious intention of purchasing. The people upon whom 
advice tells most disastrously are like these, with the 
addition of the fatal gifts of ambition and vanity,—men 
and women who are by nature unfitted for action, and 
yet carry in their bosoms the fond belief that they 
were created for achievement and success, and have been only 
hindered from realising a great career by the obstructiveness 
of friends too niggard of faith, support, and sympathy. Such 
people never act upon their own independent responsibility. 
They wait till they fall into the hands of the more refined 
type of adviser,—that is to say, the person resembling them- 
selves in deficiency of practical impulse and excess of mental 
activity—in love of plans and faith in the facility with which 
success is to be achieved—but lacking personal vanity and 
ambition, and preferring, therefore, to shape a career for 
another than to embark upon one in their own persons. 


These are the really dangerous advisers, and, alas! they are 
the only pleasant ones, for they are free from egoism, whereas 
all the others are made up of it. They only shower advice 
upon us because they have faith in our powers: all the rest 
of the crew advise us because they think us incapable of 
jadging for ourselves. Advisers of this class—and in order 
to distinguish them from all others we will call them the 
Constructive Advisers—do not obtrude their counsel, but have 
it ready to pour out upon demand. Absolutely ignorant of 
life, they keep a stock of complete schemes of action ready, 
as it were, to lend out to anybody who is willing to 
adopt them. The characteristics of the commoner kinds 
of advising bores are all too well known and recognised 
to need dwelling upon here. They belong to the sphere 
of farce and caricature. But the constructive advisers take 
their place in the high comedy of life,—that high comedy 
which Mr. George Meredith reminds us only ends where 
tragedy begins. As we write, there rises before us the 
image of an engaging lady among our acquaintance who has 
raised the business of administering bad advice to the rank of a 
fine art. We shudder to think of the long record of ruined 
lives and spoiled fortunes that lie at her door. And yet, 
though we belong to the most hardened class of haters of 
advice, we acknowledge her charm, and confess that we find it 
pleasant to sit in her drawing-room and listen while, in 





absolute ignorance of all the circumstances of our lives and 
limitations of our characters, she plans out for us a career of 
extraordinary brilliancy and success. We know better than 
to follow her advice. We have not the slightest intention of 
trusting the luck or the business talent she imputes to us, 
or of taking our modest savings out of the safe investment 
that yields usa sure though shabby dividend, to risk them in the 
crackbrained enterprise she is confident would make us 
millionaires in a trice; we are too much accustomed to our 
mediocrity to believe for a moment that we could write the 
brilliant novel, drama, or epic she is always expecting from 
our pen; we have lived too long in the quiet by-ways of life 
without remonstrance from the Great and Fashionable, to 
have the slightest faith in her theory that we have only to 
shake off our indolence, and hold up a finger on the threshold 
of society, to have the world at our feet. We are plain 
people, with practical minds and obdurate circumstances, 
and we are perhaps a little too old to be caught by the light 
chaff of any kind of flattery. But we acknowledge that the 
advice of our friend is, of all kinds of flattery, the most in- 
sidious; and we find a real pleasure in basking for awhile in 
the atmosphere of faith in our powers and prospects, 
generated by her personal goodwill and naive ignorance of 
life. And we go out from her presence softened towards 
the poor simpletons whom she has lured to destruction. 


For all who have painfully hardened themselves against 
gratuitous advice, there is much comfort in the words of 
Thomas 4 Kempis: “I have often heard it said that it is 
safer to hear and receive advice, than to give it. Neverthe. 
less, every one must in a variety of matters think for himself.” 
If that was the conclusion of the matter for one who had 
renounced the world and all the delights of vain self-pleasing, 
to live in obedience to religious rule, how much more must it 
be the conclusion of those whose way lies in the world, and 
whose bounden duty it is to act upon their own responsibility, 
not only for their own good, but for the sake of all who 
depend on them? Then how subtle—almost sly—is the 
manner in which this good man conveys the suggestion that 
the self-constituted adviser is “a rash, intruding fool,” whereas 
for the man who, knowing his own business best, does not 
follow advice, he has not evena hint of reproach! Itis true, he 
goes on to say, that “to refuse to give way to others, when 
reason and right require it, is a mark of pride and obstinacy.” 
So much all persons of common-sense must acknowledge. 
And yet it might often be urged with truth in excuse even of 
such stubbornness that it is the result of a long course of 
necessary resistance to advice, both unseasonable and un- 
reasonable. Indeed, we know people, not really proud or 
obstinate, who outwardly affect this sort of stubbornness, 
and pretend not to yield, when they are substantially taking 
the advice thrust upon them, because they know that to 
admit their advisers to have been even once in the right, 
would be to fasten for evermore upon their own necks 
the yoke of an intolerable tyranny. 


And yet, though all that we have written so far has been 
against advice, God forbid that we should be counted among 
the fools who scorn counsel! How naturally, by the way, 
one changes the word, in passing from the advice nobody 
wants to the counsel hardly one of us can do without. The 
dictionary gives much the same definition for both words. 
But we use them with a difference of feeling. It was “ sweet 
counsel,” not sour advice, that David took “in the House 
of the Lord,” with the friend of his heart. And it is even 
such counsel that all of us long for more and more as years 
go on and the difficulties of life increase. In youth only the 
cold-hearted and the self-contained are shut out from the 
possibility of getting such counsel. Young people—though 
they do not know it—live at large, spiritually. Their sub- 
jection to their elders and betters, who know nothing and do 
not want to know much of the inner chambers of their hearts, 
is freedom compared to the subjection that comes with fuller 
life, when wife or hasband, friends or children, lay hundred- 
handed claims upon every sensitive fibre of our being, and still 
the inexorable law holds true that not “the tenderest heart and 
next our own” knows half the reasons not only why we 
“smile and sigh,” but why we act or abstain from acting. 
And then it is, in the stress of middle life, when the way of 
probity and honour is so narrowed by the pressure of our 
complicated civilisation upon conscience, and the strain upon 
our hearts is so tightened by the material needs of those we 
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dove, that our life may well be likened to the taut rope on 
which only a trained acrobat can keep his balance; then it is 
that our friends—those among them who have not taken the 
hint of Thomas 4 Kseempis to heart—crowd round us with 
their “ Do this” and “ Don’t do that,” insisting clamorously 
that we shall stifle conscience, thwart instinct, throw over the 
experience of forty, fifty, sixty, seventy years of life, and trust 
our fame, fortune, and existence to their ignorant and meddle- 
some presumption. Not theirs the counsel a wise man takes 
in his hour of perplexity. Yet counsel he desires, and counsel, 
thank God, of the right kind he may generally get. The 
friends of his heart may be far off, dead even or estranged. 
Yet if he ever had friends of the right sort, and ever took 
counsel with them while it was possible to walk together in 
the flesh, neither absence nor death nor estrangement will 
hinder their voices from making themselves heard in the 
council chamber of his heart. And in that solitude within, 
to which the Stoic Emperor bids us retire, instead of lament- 
ing that we cannot build ourselves houses of retreat in the 
wilderness, he may lay his problem before the judgment of 
the friend he most trusts, and strengthen his soul with the 
comfort of sympathy. Counsel is good. Let that be our 
last word but one. But the last word of all must be,—No 
counsel is infinitely better than any counsel short of the best. 





THE ILLITERATE UNDERGRADUATE. 


“6 EADING,” at Oxford and Cambridge, is a term 

that has been narrowed down into meaning the 
«study of books profitable for the schools rather than enter- 
taining as literature, and “the reading man” is he who 
devotes his attention to mathematics or Roman law rather 
than to poetry or fiction. But these absorbing studies, 
happily, do not occupy more than a portion of the under- 
yraduate’s time, and it has been commonly supposed that 
at these seats of learning were many young men who 
possessed some literary taste, who trained their critical 
faculties, consciously or unconsciously, by reading good 
novels, and who even fitted themselves to some extent for 
producing tolerable literature themselves. Certainly this 
was the case a few years ago, and it is difficult to believe 
that there has been a vast change for the worse since that 
time. 

Yet, if we are to believe the undergraduates themselves, 
this really seems to have come about, at least at Cambridge. 
For on turning to a recent number of the Granta, a paper 
edited and written by Cambridge undergraduates, we find 
an article headed “The Literature of the Undergraduate,” 
which, if it is a statement of actual facts, gives us a 
dolorous picture of the taste for fiction as it exists at the 
present time in what we have always considered to be a 
centre of culture. The writer asserts that nothing but the 
trashiest of modern novels is in demand at the Union Library, 
and that the works of Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens are abso- 
lutely neglected. Nor is this neglect of standard authors to 
‘be accounted for by the theory that every undergraduate has 
all the best works of fiction on his own shelves. “ With the 
possible exception of Shakespeare,” he writes, “we have 
seldom seen a standard book in an undergraduate’s rooms. 
As for the theory that those works worth reading are read at 
home, we reply that we have seldom met an undergraduate 
who had even a superficial knowledge of any really good books 
except, perhaps, ‘Ivanhoe’ and the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’” 


We may well rub our eyes at this assertion. This article 
presumably is written by an undergraduate now in residence, 
and who therefore may be supposed to be giving the facts of 
the case accurately. Yet the assertion is almost incredible. 
He has seldom met an undergraduate with even a superficial 
knowledge of any really good books! We might, perhaps, 
be inclined to wonder what qualities were necessary to make 


a work of fiction “really good” in this young gentleman’s 


estimation, but fortunately his last words show that his 
canons of taste are by no means exigent, and include as 
“really good books” such popular works as the two he 
mames. So then we are left with the amazing deduction 
which his words imply, namely, that you will hardly find 
an undergraduate in Cambridge who has “even a superficial 
knowledge” of such works, for instance, as “ David Copper- 
field,” or “Esmond,” or “Guy Mannering.” He has never 
‘heard of Mr. Micawber; the dreadfal warning afforded by the 








academic career of Arthur Pendennis reaches him not; he is 
absolutely unacquainted, to select a few more names at random, 
with Silas Marner, with Becky Sharpe, with Mrs. Proudie, 
with Amyas Leigh. As for poetry, of course, he never looks 
at it. He reads nothing but the trashiest of modern pro- 
ductions, says our informant, who can scarce include under 
this term the works of Mr. Meredith, or Mr. Kipling, or 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Clearly his friends have not even 
a superficial knowledge, then, of the works of these writers. 


Frankly, we refuse to believe that this article gives an alto- 
gether faithful portrait of the intellectual capacity and liking 
of the average undergraduate. . Hither the writer is extremely 
unfortunate in his acquaintance, o he is guilty of con- 
siderably exaggerating the evil. At any rate, we can vouch 
for the fact that his strictures would have seemed palpably 
absurd to those who were undergraduates four or five years 
ago. As regards the men in residence at that not very dis- 
tant epoch, comparatively few, of course, studied English 
literature carefally and systematically. But none the less it 
would have been a rank libel on nine out of every ten under- 
graduates to state that they had not even a superficial know- 
ledge of any good book,—if one meant by that term, as this 
modern censor seems to mean, any standard novel. Of course 
they did not limit their literature to Ruskin, Browning, and 
Rossetti, being for the most part, mercifully, average 
Englishmen rather than affected prigs. Equally of course, 
they read a good deal of trash; most undergraduates, being, 
after all, not much else than emancipated schoolboys, do read 
trash. But, on the other hand, they certainly did not confine 
their study of good novels to the perusal of “ Pickwick ” and 
“ Tvanhoe.” 

Still, after making every allowance for exaggeration, we are 
bound to suppose that there must be a certain amount of 
cause for this writer’s complaint, and even if the case is not 
quite so bad as he would have us believe, it is probably quite 
badenough. Of course there is always to be found a so-called 
“literary” set at the University, who fain would profess a 
kind of «sthetic paganism, who write “limp and limping” 
sonnets, and whose professed admiration for certain decadent 
French authors certainly exceeds their understanding of them. 
Not for the world would we add to the number of these 
premature prigs. Again, there are the undergraduates who 
live wholly for some game or other, and whose literary studies 
are limited to the perusal of the sporting Press. But both 
these are classes apart; rather we would consider the case of 
the average undergraduate. 


And if it be in any degree true that the average under- 
graduate of the present day is wholly ignorant of English 
literature, the fact is surely a deplorable one. The result may 
be partly due to the strange indifference of the public-school 
masters, who do little indeed to encourage their pupils to take 
an intelligent interest in their own language, and who scarcely 
make them realise that there is such a quality as style in 
English, anxious though they are to insist upon it in the case 
of Latin or Greek prose. Yet their attitude in this respect is 
certainly not worse to-day than it has always been in the past, 
while certainly it was not the case a short time since that the 
average undergraduate wholly confined his reading to novels 
of the flimsiest type. And yet from this class of young men 
are shortly to come our novelists, our journalists, our poets,— 
persons to whom any allusion to the works of such writers as 
Thackeray and Dickens must needs be wholly incom- 
prehensible ! 


We must leave to others the task of explaining the cause of 
this degeneracy, and of suggesting a remedy. Eut it seems 
worth while to emphasise how great, according to the testi- 
mony of a journal written by themselves, is the illiteracy of 
the average modern undergraduates. 





THE TERNS AND THE HIGH TIDE. 

HE cyclone which caused such destruction in the environs 
- of Paris at the end of last week brought absolute ruin 
to the “suburbs ” of one of the most interesting bird cities in 
this country. For some years the last nesting place on the 
Norfolk coast of the great and lesser terns, in Lord Leicester’s 
sand-hills near Wells, has been carefully protected during the 
breeding season. The result has been a great increase in their 





numbers. The “ Wells Society for the Préservation of Wild 
Birds” employs watchers from daylight till dark to guard the 
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nests from human robbers and to destroy the rats and crows 
which steal the eggs when possible. As not only the terns, 
but all other shore birds near are protected, the latter have 
also increased, and both redshanks, ringed plover, and peewits 
have nested in great numbers, not only on the sand-hills, but 
on the “ meal-marshes” which lie between these and the sound 
land. Inthe storms at the end of last week four successive 
tides flooded these thousands of acres of meal-marsh, 
drowning all the young birds, and leaving the eggs in 
hundreds along the high-water mark on the sand-hills. 
Though the rooks and gulls had been busy feeding on them 
for a week the writer counted nine eggs of the tern, seven of 
the ringed dotterel, a peewit’s egg, with three dead nestling 
terns, within a distance of forty yards. The nests on the 
sand-hills escaped the flood, but many young birds lie 
dead, killed by the cold rain. The western limit of their 
nesting ground is a hollow in the sand-hills, covered with 
scattered tufts of marram-grass. On either side, towards 
the sea, and inland by the meal-marsh, are scattered ridges 
of shingle, the foundations on which the sand-hills have 
grown up where the wind-borne atoms from the “ great 
barrier sand” which the ebb-tide uncovers have gathered 
and grown. High above the hills the large terns were 
hovering and calling, and scattered among the marram 
stalks were found the nests and the newly hatched young. 
The nests were not alike. Some were neatly made of dead 
grass. Others were hollows scraped in the sand. Others, by 
some curious freak of the birds, were lined entirely with tiny 
fragments of broken shells of cockles, razor-fish, and mussels. 
The ringed plover, or “stone runners” as they are locally 
called, arrange these fragments, apparently for ornament, 
outside their nests. The terns seem to have imitated them 
without having sufficiently cultivated the esthetic faculty. 
They use the shells not as ornaments, but as furniture. 
There is other evidence that the terns are less progressive 
birds than the plover tribe. When mature they are so tame 
that they are the easiest victims of the “sportsmen” who 
shoot along the beach of seaside villages in August, and when 
newly hatched they show little of the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion so marked among the plover tribe. The baby terns, 
just hatched on the sand-hills, had crawled from their nests, 
even while half-hatched eggs remained. But they lay quite 
visible on the naked sand instead of making for some form of 
cover, like young peewits or ringed plover. The down with which 
they are covered is of the same tint as the ground colour of the 
peewit’s egg. They are spotted with black, and these spots 
are round, like the black eye of the nestling, which would 
aid in concealing them in a suitable environment. But their 
legs are too short to enable them to run, and the little 
birds lie humbly on the sand, with their necks stretched 
out and heads upon the ground. Then, seeing something 
moving close to them, this “ defective” instinct deserts them. 
They open their beaks and cry for food. Many of the nests 
were made on the sand thrown out from rabbits’ burrows, the 
most exposed site that could be chosen. Very few are formed 
on the shingle, where the three eggs which each contains 
would be almost invisible. The nests of the redshanks and 
of the ringed plovers are often made within a few yards of 
those of the large terns, and are far more difficult to find. 
Of four clutches of eggs, two of terns, the others of the red- 
shank and ringed plover, all of which lay in an area of a few 
yards, the former were seen at once. The redshank’s were 
concealed in a marram tuft, and the stone-plover’s, lying in 
shingle of the same size and general colour as the eggs, were 
almost invisible. The ringed plovers are also adepte at 
decoying the visitor from their nests. There is a simplicity 
in the little plovers’ practice of the art which should endear 
them to every lover of birds. We were examining the point 
of a long tongue of shingle, where their nests were very 
numerous. All the parent birds, some seven or eight pairs, 
had run off the shingle on to a piece of rough ground, inter- 
sected by gullies cut by the high tides. There, one after 
another, they imitated the movements of a disabled bird, 
giving the performance in almost too great detail, for 
they appeared almost to creep upon their breasts, fiutter- 
ing both wings, and spreading their tails, until, as we 
humoured them, they reached a considerable distance 
from the nests, and then rose and flew off whistling. This 
shingle spit is the nesting ground of the very few pairs 
of lesser terns left upon the marsh. The birds are 
‘scarcely larger than a swift, and utter a sharp, screaming 








call, unlike that of the greater tern. “Chit perls” is the 
local name for these sea-swallows, and a “chit perl’s” nest ig 
now rare even at Wells. The eggs are rather large, in pro. 
portion to the size of the bird, and were all laid in the shingle, 
One nest was only a few yards distant from that of a pipit, 
which had reared its brood at a distance of exactly 6 ft. from 
high-water mark, in what is perhaps the most northern patch 
of vegetation on the Norfolk shore. In the high tide which 
flooded the “ meal-marshes” several low mounds of shingle 
had remained as islands in the surrounding flood. This was 
particularly noticeable in a large bight inclosing many acres 
of sand-heaps and shingle “binks.” The high-water mark 
was traced round all these elevations, a mass of vegetable 
débris, bones of rabbits, of shore-fowl, including some which 
appeared to belong respectively to the skeletons of the heron 
and the goose, and numbers of eggs and bodies of baby terns. 
Close by this wreckage, and to the drowned bodies and nests, 
were the eggs and living young which had escaped the sur. 
rounding flood. On four of these little mountains of refuge, 
none much larger than the floor of a drawing-room, were. 
nests both of “chit perls ” and ringed plover. 

On one of the smallest mounds, the area of whose unsub- 
merged summit as traced by the flood-mark had not been 
larger than a billiard-table, a single infant tern was left as 
the sole survivor. It was scrambling about among the 
shingle and calling for food, though judging from its 
appearance it had only been hatched that morning. Two 
other eggs in the nest had been addled, probably by the cold,, 
for the young in them were matured though dead. The scene 
from this inner bight between the meal-marsh and the sand- 
hills was such as can only be matched on other parts of this 
North Norfolk shore. Seawards, through a breach in the 
sand-hills, through which the sea had carried the thousands 
of tons of shingle, on which the terns were, on to the inner 
marsh, lay the “great barrier sand,” on which a flock of 
curlew were sitting. Inside the sand-hills, sitting in the sun, 
at a distance of a hundred yards, were five or six black and 
white ducks, obviously sheldrakes, several pairs of which are 
nesting in rabbit burrows on the sand-hills. There also were 
a few land birds, linnets, water-wagtails, pipits, and larks, all 
of which nest upon the “hills.” Above the line of 
hillocks some two hundred terns were soaring, while 
stone-plovers were flying and whistling in every direction 
on the pebble banks. Towards the land and for nine 
miles eastward lay the “meal-marsh,” one vast sheet 
of grey crab-grass, pastured by flocks of newly shorn 
sheep. Some years ago the rising tide flooded the meal- 
marshes so rapidly that many hundreds of sheep were 
drowned, the flock following their leader into one of the 
deep creeks when the herbage of the marsh was submerged: 
and the line between shallow and deep water obliterated. In 
the wetter portions of the meal-marsh were acres of dark- 
green leaves, among which the noisy redshanks were calling 
incessantly. These are the summer leaves of the plant called 
“sea-lavender.” Later the flower rises to a considerable 
height, and covers the ground with a mist of pale-manuve, 
feathery blossom. The mandrake is also reported to grow 


upon the meal-marshes, but we could not discover the leaves.. 


While searching among the thrift and crab-grass we flushed 
a cock partridge, which instead of flying across the creeks 
and tideway towards the land, made directly seawards, and 
pitched among the terns’ nests on the outer line of sand-hills. 
This bird was one of four or five pairs which have abandoned 
the land and cultivated fields, and live by choice on the strip 
of sand-hills, separated by two miles of salt-marsh, often 
entirely covered by water, from their proper home on the 
mainland. What their food consists of it is difficult to con- 
jecture, for there is scarcely one genuine “land plant ” either 
on the sand-hills or the meal-marsh, and neither the seeds nor 
the grain which form a large part of their usual food are 
available. But Perdrix maritimus continues to thrive 
among the marram and sea-plants even though he has no 
visible means of subsistence. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
A STUDY IN CROWDS. 


[To THE Epiror or THE “SPEcTaTOR.”] 
Sir,—For weeks before the Jubilee Londoners diligently 
frightened one another with appalling prognostications about 
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the dangers of the crowd, with the result that a great many 
people were deterred from going to the spectacle. Any big 
crowd earries a possibility of danger, for if it stampedes 
nothing can control it; but probably a London crowd is the 
least dangerous in existence. The police force has admittedly 
no superior, and Londoners are so used to forming part of a 
multitude that they are amenable to an extraordinary degree, 
and, us a rule, the bigger the crowd of them the better 
tempered it is. When all the world turns out to make 
holiday, they realise the necessity of give and take; it is only 
a casual crowd which leads to conflicts. For instance, last 
November, a great quantity of people went to look at 
the start of the motor-cars. They set out, not for a day’s 
holiday-making, but to see the show early in the forenoon 
before going about their different businesses. It was wet 
overhead and muddy under foot, the occasion was not big 
enough for special police regulations to be made, the show 
turned out to be contemptible, and everybody came away in a 
bad temper. The sightseers were cross because they had 
wasted their time and energy on such nonsense; the people 
who had not gone to see, but who found the traflic blocked, 
were exceedingly annoyed, and the result was, at least 
between Westminster Bridge and Parliament Street, a 
most disagreeable scrimmage. But under favourable 
circumstances, when London deliberately sets itself to 
sight seeing, the behaviour of a London crowd is a 
thing to raise one’s opinion of humanity. I saw two this 
week, for I took some children to see the Queen’s entry on 
Monday. Nearly all spectators were in the streets, not in 
windows, and consequently they were lined just as deep along 
the short route as on the day of the procession. It was very 
largely a crowd of nurses and babies, not the easiest to 
manage. Everybody lent everybody else a helping hand. 
Small children were lifted over the heads and set down in the 
front row, and the people in front looked after them—men as 
well as women—just as if they had come there for the pur- 
pose. The only weak point was that one baby of independent 
ideas—a small girl just able to ran—finding herself in a posi- 
tion of vantage, bolted down the course. It was a new 
development of the Derby dog, and caused great exhilaration. 
‘On the 22nd there were, of course, hardly any children in the 
crowd. A row of small street-boys had taken up their posi- 
tion in front at heaven knows what hour of the morning, but 
they were as well able to fend for themselves as so many 
sparrows. But there were quite as many women as men on 
foot, and it was a hard day for women. I was standing on 
the south side of Piccadilly, and there was an almost con- 
tinuous stream of them being towed through the crush to go 
and lie down in the Green Park. Tightly as we were packed, 
everybody made way without a murmur; but one man who 
stood next me was a little aggrieved because he had given up 
his position to see one of them through, and the crowd would 
not let him back. To fight through it was impossible, 
and though, when the mass was in motion anywhere, there 
was a good deal of rough jostling, it represented merely 
the exertions of an ill-conditioned few. In three or four 
hours I did not see a blow struck or heara single angry 
word spoken. There was a good deal of good-humoured 
chaff, of course, and very severe strictures on any who 
attempted to take an unfair advantage. One big chap—not 
an artisan or labourer, but a well-dressed, educated man— 
had edged his way in. Nobody interfered actively, but there 
were remarks. “Now, then, I hope you see better now. 
You’ll be more comfortable there.” ‘Some people has no 
thought for any but themselves. Selfish, that’s what it is.” 
Then some one struck in with what really showed a fine 
sense of courtesy. Two men just beside us had a little woman 
with them, and they had maneuvred pretty energetically to 
get her to the front. Obviously it was thought that they 
might take these strictures to themselves, so the comments 
were duly qualified. “Of course, if any one has ladies with 
them, that’s another story. They’re bound to do the best 
they can for them: that’s only right.” ‘“ Without they leave 
them at home,” some one else chimedin. “ And that’s the 
best way,” a good many voices replied. That ended the 
matter. The big man, I may say, made efforts at ironic 
retort; but after he had satisfied his dignity by retaining 
his bad eminence a few moments, he fell unobtrusively to the 
rear and shifted a little way off. Public opinion was too 
strong for him. 
The whole episode strack me as being very characteristic 





of the English, who are certainly the most civilised race 
living, unless possibly the Swiss. But it cannot be said 
that, taken in a mass, they are witty. I did not hear the 
faintest approach to an epigram. A friend, who was perhaps 
more fortunate, noted one or two sayings. When a cavalry 
officer turned the glare of a large eyeglass on the crowd, a 
dirty coster lifted up his voice. “Oh, policeman, ask the 
gentleman to stop a minute and we’ll glaze the other eye.” 
Other remarks were :—‘ What’s that policeman got on that 
big ’at for ? ”—“ Why it’s to make ’im look the same size both 
ends,—to make ’is feet look smaller.” “ Why, there’s some 
one eatin’a mutton chop.”—“ Eatin’ a chop,—o’ course I arm, 
’Ere, ask that p’liceman if ’e’d like the bone o my Jubilee 
chop. I do ’ate that p’liceman.” No very higa Hights of 
humour, you see. But after all, there was any amount of 
good humour, and perhaps that is worth the rest. WhereI 
was standing, the only diversion afforded was by a wit who 
had climbed one of the trees in the Green Park. ‘The 
authorities had considerately swathed the trunks with barbed 
wire, but a good many hardy spirits surmounted its diffi- 
culties, and from among the branches had the best possible 
view. One of these heroes was binding up his scars witha 
handkerchief as I passed. But the popular entertainer was 
one who had got a bugle, on which he blew calls that obviously 
struck the military as a trifle amateurish, for they smiled a 
good deal, even to the white-plumed Staff officers; and 
it tickled the multitude so much that each blast was 
greeted with a roar of laughter, increasing at each 
repetition as the joke gradually mellowed and grew 
familiar. This was really almost the only general de- 
monstration from this very quiet crowd, except indeed 
as the foreign representatives were passing, when there 
was a very loud groan,—I think for a German, but it 
may have been for a Turk. It was hard to distinguish 
the recipient. There was very little regular cheering. I had 
thought that there would have been a roar as the Queen 
came along, but it was chiefly waving of handkerchiefs that 
greeted her. People were not in the mood for cheering,— 
it was too long a business. Cheering, of course, there 
was, off and on, especially for the sailors, but nothing big, 
Yet the sustained din must have been enormous, for the 
salute of cannon fired in Hyde Park, barely a mile off, was 
almost inaudible. 

It is an additional merit in the crowd that they kept 
their tempers under what was decidedly rough treatment 
from the police. One could not blame the men, but the 
authorities complicated matters by departing from their 
own regulations. Vehicles were to have been turned off the 
line of route by 830 o’clock, and they certainly were on it 
well after 9 o’clock. The result was, at one point at least, 
a really dangerous crush. I walked down the line with 
some friends going to the Horse Guards, then turned and 
came back, intending to get on the north side of Piccadilly. 
Just opposite to Half-Moon Street, however, I was fascinated 
by the spectacle, and stopped. All of the long slope westward 
was crowded with people moving about between the deep lines 
on the pavement to each hand. Into this confused and dusky 
mass a regiment was driving its way, coming through exactly 
like a river; there was no sun and the bayonets made a dull 
grey streak, just the colour of water. Behind them the 
column widened out and there was the yellow glinting of 
the Horse Guards’ helmets. One saw this disciplined masa 
advancing steadily, like a ploughshare, and throwing the 
crowd to right and left. Few things could have shown 
better the force of soldiery. Unluckily there was still a line 
of carriages streaming westward on the south side of the 
street, while the troops advanced on the north. The 
result was that a mass of people were enclosed between 
the troops and the carriages, and the police had to round 
them up hurriedly like a mob of cattle, and then set 
themselves to force the whole mass bodily through the 
small openings into the Green Park, To begin with, the 
gate is very narrow, and to go on with, most people did not 
want to go into the Park, whence they could not have seen 
anything, and the result was, for about five or ten minutes, 
as ugly a jam as you could wish to be in, as tight as any foot. 
ball scrimmage and lasting ten times as long, What became 
of the people who were hurled through f don’t know, fF 
struggled round to one side, and stood during the whole 
march past opposite the Naval and Military Club; very pretty 








the big stand there looked when the sunshine came. Those gay 
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colours which women wear now are often unbecoming enough, 
but the effect of them in a mass is like a great flower-bed. 
And, as I looked at the streets and houses that day, where the 
eye caught no dead surface, but everything seemed to wink 
and flash with continuous indistinguishable movement, Mr. 
Dua Maurier’s saying came into my mind, that the most 
beautifal thing in the world, and the most impossible to 
render, ‘is life. The central beauty of the scene was the 
defiling of the troops up the street, whose rise gave an undala- 
tion to the firm, disciplined lines. The infantry came on, 
solid, serried, and uniform, force incarnate; but in the 
cavalry, the men indeed sat rigid, but lance pennons 
flickered, while the continual tossing of horses’ heads, 
and the twitching of their ears, kept up a ceaseless 
ripple; a bickering play of light and shade that danced 
through and over the moving masses of colour. Behind, 
beyond, and all about them, were the innumerable multitudes 
of human faces, and individual human gestures, in bold con- 
trast with the mechanical regularity of thése drilled men-at- 
arms. It made a spectacle, not merely impressive, but har- 
monious and beautiful. Look closely at an average individual 
in a crowd and you see something like one of Mr. Phil May’s 
or Charies Keene’s sketches; analyse the temper and motives 
of any sightseer and yon strike the bedrock of selfishness, 
Yet one came away on Tuesday feeling that humanity in the 
mass was neither unamiable nor unlovely.—I am, Sir, &c., 


8. G. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





DOES AMERICA HATE ENGLAND? 
[To raz Epiror or THE “ SpecTaTor.”’] 

Sr1r,—On looking over the columns of your valued paper’s 
issue of June 12th, my eyes fell upon the above startling 
interrogation. Being an American, I am naturally interested 
in anything that may be said about us by our cousins on this 
side of the Atlantic, and therefore lost no time in acquainting 
myself with what the writer had to say. I was not long in 
comprehending that he is one of those who speak without 
thinking and make statements without taking the trouble to 
verify them. Otherwise, how can we account for the follow- 
ing remarkable and sweeping accusation P—“ Not only do the 
public authorities of the United States bring up the children 
on false history, but they enjorce false notions of history 
in the qualifying examinations for teachers in the public 
common schools.” Now, is not that a grave charge to bring 
against the public authorities of a conntry occupying so high 
a position in the educational world as that held by the 
United States? And he makes that statement on the 
strength of several years’ residence in one of tke far Western 
States. Before a man would be qualified to make such a 
statement he should be familiar with the methods of examina- 
tion of the School Boards of at least a majority of the forty- 
five States, and then be well enough informed to know 
whether or not the methods used were false. For the single 
instance given by your correspondent in proof of his wild 
statement shows that he is grossly misinformed. The 
question, “ What territory did Mexico lose in consequence 
of the secession of Texas?” was perfectly legitimate. 
That Texas seceded, and established her independence, and 
was an independent Republic from 1837 to 1845, when she 
was annexed to the United States, is as well an authenticated 
fact in history as the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica should certainly be considered 
trustworthy on that point, and I would respectfully refer 
your correspondent to Vol. XVI, p. 220, and Vol. XXIII, 
pp. 206 and 767, of that work. If “every one, except the 
teachers and children in the common schools of the United 
States, is well aware that Texas was taken from Mexico by 
violence,” I should be very glad to learn the source of their 
information. It is true that Mexico lost some territory by 
its war with the United States, and that, too, probably, in a 
manner difficult to justify; but such was not the case with 
Texas. I am sure that the average American of to-day, 
especially those connected with educational work, is willing 
to accept history in its true light, whether to the credit of 
his country or not, and so teach it to those under his charge. 


The idea of America hating England is, indeed, a new one 
tome. Ihave mixed with the people pretty thoroughly in 











different sections of the United States, and I cannot recal} 
anything that would even call forth the consideration of such 
a question. And after a year’s sojourn in England, during 
which time I have visited various centres of the country and 
talked with hundreds of people, many of whom have resided 
in the States, Iam glad to say that very few have expressed, 
the opinion that the Americans hold any adverse feelings. 
towards Englishmen. The hastily expressed and ill-considered. 
opinions of a certain class of individuals, in America as wel} 
as England, do more to disturb the flow of good feeling 
between the English and American peoples than anything 
else.—I am, Sir, &c., 

4 Castlegate, York, June 18th. M. T. Moomaw, 


[We hardly understand our correspondent about Mexico, 
Who made Texas “independent” if not American immi- 
grants PED. Spectator.] 


[To Tue EpIToR oF THE “ SpECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Yonr interesting article in the Spectator of June 5th on 
the feeling of America to England presumes by its heading 
that the dislike is only entertained by America, and is not 
mutual. And without doubt there is good reason to believe 
that England does not hate America if we are to understand 
by England the intelligent opinion of English thought as ex- 
pressed by the Press. But Iam not at all sure that there is, 
not a widespread dislike of Americans amongst the unintelli- 
gent and unthinking in England. I have noticed again and. 
again an unwillingness to admit that there is anything praise. 
worthy or admirable in the life or institutions of the Great 
Republic. Whether this springs from trade jealousy or 
inborn dislike I cannot tell, but I have a clear recollection of 
the continuous teasing to which an American boy was. 
subjected in an English school simply because he was an 
American, which seems to suggest that it is inherited. Seven 
years’ residence in America, with frequent opportunity of 
learning the feeling prevalent in all the States, would lead. 
me to believe that the dislike of England is not really greater 
than the English dislike of America, only that it finds more: 
ready expression in a Press for the most part reckless and 
unscrupulous, which seeks to flatter national vanity at the 
expense of another country. That England should be more 
often selected for this purpose is because the implied praise 
in this case is felt to be more pronounced and emphatic,. 
England representing to the American’s mind, for obvious 
reasons, a higher and more solid worth. So far from believing 
with Mr. Hammond that Englishmen are hated individually, 
I have invariably found the greatest possible consideration 


and delightful hospitality accorded to those who, when. 


travelling in America, do not air their prejudices or make 
unceasing comparisons between the old and the new with the 
emphatic conclusion, the old is better. The American is very 
like his English brother, save that he has until recent years 
been led by the contempt and jeers flung so freely on the 
pages of English books to be naturally shy of English opinion. 
When he finds that his real worth is discounted on the score of 
his accent or ‘“ Americanisms,” he has reason to distrust such. 
hasty and superficial judgments as wellas those who make them. 
But for those who are prepared to believe that beneath these 
external mannerisms may be found real excellences, there is. 
a warm welcome waiting in America, and it will be the 
warmer on the very ground that he isan Englishman. It is 
unfortunately true that many English travellers not only 
begin their tour in America with the belief that there is. 
nothing worth seeing beyond the Falls of Niagara and the 
Yellowstone Park, but that all the variations from the English 
type are mistakes, forgetting that the two countries are so 
different that an excellence here would be a failure there.. 
Such feeling when expressed only emphasises.the belief widely 
prevalent in America that England is haughty and overbearing. 
I should therefore say that the difference between the American. 
opinion of England and the English opinion of America is much 
less than is generally supposed. That it should be overrated is 
due to the fact that American opinion comes to the surface at 
once, finds an easy medium in the newspapers, and delights. 
in a powerful vocabulary. English reserve and caution, to- 
gether with a greater indifference to the force of foreign 
opinion, prevent much that is latent finding expression. An 
English gentleman, who had resided forty years in America,. 
and knew both countries well, told me that he was struck with 
this phenomenon, that whilst the English Press was singularly 
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fair, and on the whole generous, towards America, individual 
opinion was not so;: but on the other hand, whilst the 
American Press was, as a rule, harsh and hostile towards 
England, the feeling of Americans was warm and friendly. 
This generalisation I believe to be true, and it is, I think, to 
some extent explained by the few remarks with which I have 
ventured to trouble you. The rejection of the Arbitration 
Treaty proves nothing. The twenty-six Senators who defeated 
it represent, in whole or in part, seventeen States. These in- 
clude—I quote froma New York paper—the seven rotten- 
borough and sage-brush States of Montana, Kansas, 
North and South Dakota, Nevada, Utah, and Idaho, whose 
total population by the last census was only 2,408,833, 
out of a total for the country of 62,622,650.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 


Bede College, Durham. G. H. S. WaLPoue. 





INSTINCTIVE GOODNESS. 


[To tHe Epitor oF THE “SpEcTATOR,’’] 


Srr,—In the Spectator of June 19th you speak of the 
sufferers in the Welshampton accident as “ exhibiting a per- 
fectly marvellous fortitude and resignation. ..... which is 
thoroughly creditable to the Welsh character.” All the 
sufferers were Lancashire operatives and scholars from the 
Nonconformist Sunday-schools of Royton, a town near 
Oldham.—I an, Sir, &c., James M. WItson, 
Rochdale Vicarage, June 21st. Archdeacon of Manchester. 


[To tHe Epitorn or THE ‘* SprecraToR.”’] 


Siz,—In your “Notes of the Week” in the Spectator 
of June 19th, in speaking of the silent sufferers in the 
Oswestry accident, you say they were Welsh people. For the 
honour of my native county I should like to point out that 
these grimly brave souls were not Welsh people, but 
Lancashire men and women. They came from Royton, near 
Oldham, as you can readily verify by reference to any daily 
paper. Yours is one of the few London journals which are 
able to see and feel the virtues of the Northern character, 
and I therefore trust you will excuse this correction—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
A LANCASTRIAN. 


(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1zr,—The tribute you paid the Welsh character in your 
remarks, in the Spectator of June 19th, about the Welshamp- 
ton Railway disaster for unexpected fortitude and coolness 
was not applicable in such a case, as the sufferers were 
Lancashire people, in most cases with undeniably English 
names. Not that any Englishman would wish to withhold an 
equal measure of praise from a people who supplied most of 
the defenders at Rorke’s Drift, a fight in which a few hundred 
Welshmen, behind hastily-thrown-up entrenchments, repelled 
the onslaught of many thousands of Zulus, and saved the 
Colony of Natal from being destroyed. Such an act is 
deserving of the praise you at the present time mete out to 
them.—I an, Sir, &c., 
An ENGLISHMAN. 





A PLEA FOR “REGINALTY.” 
[To rue EpiTor or THE “ SrecraTor.”’ ] 


S1r,—You say truly in the Spectator of June 19th that with 
us “ the throne is always safer in the possession of a woman.” 
Fifty-eight or fifty-nine years ago I was scoffed at by my 
elders for saying that Ministers ought to profit by the then 
youthful popularity of the Queen to pass an anti-salic law,— 
i.e. to make the throne transmissible always to the nearest 
female heir only, with a proviso that the Queen’s husband 
should expressly renounce all claim to or right to accept any 
foreign sovereignty. And now, having long passed the three 
score years and ten, I hold the same view, and believe that 
the continuance for any considerable time of Monarchy in 
this country depends upon the throne being held by a Queen. 
It may safely be said that not one of the “ Four Georges” 
would henceforth be tolerated; barely a William IV., though 
there were estimable points in his character. On the other 
hand, except in that little jewel of a State, Switzerland, whose 


the Republican type is nowhere satisfactory. Not, on the largest 
scale, in the United States, which have evolved for the selection 
of the chief Magistrate the clumsiest contrivance known to 
history,—where the superstition against the third term turns 
out a President just when he has learnt his business and is 
really understood,—where patriotism, so to speak, only existe 
against the foreigner, and Bostonian or New Yorker feels as 
a rule no kind of responsibility for the cruellest and most 
unjust lynching of a negro in Tennessee or Alabama,—where 
local self-government, to use the words of an American 
friend, is a “ conspicuous failure,” and the difficulty of making 
constitutional changes is so great that the country is 
“practically dependent” for the purpose on the “ modifying 
power of Supreme Court construction.” Not in France, 
where political morality seems to have sunk back to the 
level of Louis Philippe’s days. Still less in any of the 
Spanish - American Republics or Brazil, unless perhaps 
Mexico, where the genius of Porfirio Diaz has produced, 
according to the testimony of the American friend above 
quoted, “ much better security for life and property ” than im 
his country,—a state of things which is, however, probably 
dependent on the life of one man. 


Queen-rule then, for the present, seems to me the ideal 
form of government. It is only a womanish man who can 
be satisfied to rule by influence only, not by exercise of 
power; but for the noblest woman such rule is only natural. 
Yet this is the essential characteristic of constitutional 
monarchy; nor can we be surprised at the feeling of a 
coarse despot like the First Napoleon, who cared only for 
power as a field for curbless will, that the position of such a 
King was that of “un cochon4 l’engrais,” a pig put to fatten, 
—nor yet at the wild chafings against restraint of the young 
would-be despot of Germany. Nevertheless, every thinking 
man sees that in civilised countries despotism becomes more 
and more impracticable, and that if Continental Sovereigns 
still require to learn the lesson that Kings have “a thirl in 
their necks,” even that dread lesson may have to be taught 
again. 

If it be said that the exceptional excellence of Queen. 
Victoria’s rule affords no sufficient argument for “ reginalty ” 
generally, our answer is that a devotion no less passionate 
was shown by our people to Queen Elizabeth, who swore like 
a trooper, lied like a pedlar, was as stingy as a far sweater, 
and comported herself in her various love or sham love 
affairs like a coarse barmaid,—and a devotion scarcely less 
entire in a much more frigid age, to Queen Anne, who was 
little better than an enthroned upper servant. I do not say 
that a Queen of either type would excite the same devotion now. 
But I do say that the excellence of Queen Victoria’s rule has 
been essentially a woman’s excellence, and that no King, doing: 
precisely the same things, would have won, or will ever win, 
for himself anything like the same devotion.—I am, Sir, &., 


Joun M. Luptow. 
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~ POOR BENEFICES v. POOR CLERGY. 
(To THz Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Will you permit a word from a somewhat different 
point of view on the “poor benefice” as distinct from the 
“poor parson” question? One of your correspondents in the 
Spectator of June 19th refers incidentally to the familiar pro- 
posal to raise the income of all benefices to £200 a year. Now, 
in this and all similar proposals that are made for the general 
augmentation of benefices, it is noteworthy that it is the in- 
come alone that appears to be taken into account. The extent 
of the population and other circumstances peculiar to each 
benefice would seem to be quite disregarded. And yet these 
are really the important considerations in the case. In 
deciding whether you are either to create or continue any 
office, you first ask whether the office is necessary, is there 
work to be done, and then, when that point is settled, you fix 
or increase the salary, as the case may be. Now, while I hold 
that many, perhaps most, of our small benefices are really 
necessary, and should, therefore, be maintained, and if possible 
augmented, I hold at the same time that many are not wanted 
as separate cures, and that to augment them, and so perpetuate 
them, is an injury rather than a benefit to the Church. It 
is in not taking into account this essential difference that 
any system of all-round augmentation fails—such systems 





position and composition are too peculiar to serve asa model, 





distinguish only between the fat and the lean kine, whereas 
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they should distinguish between the lean kine themselves. 
Take, as an example of a needless superfluity of benefices, a 
case which has recently come within my knowledge. It is 
that of two country benefices quite close to each other. Each 
has a small church. Neither has a parsonage house. The 
income of each is under £100; the population of both 
together a little over two hundred. With the greatest ease 
one man, and not a very active man either, could adequately 
discharge the duties of both parishes; but instead of this 
there are two incumbents, both young men, both excellent 
men and capable of any amount of work. Surely this seems 
a positive waste of power, especially when we hear the bitter 
ery for more clerical help that comes to us every day from 
our crowded towns. It is not the men in any such case as 
this, but the system that is to blame. It is amalgamation 
rather than augmentation that is wanted. Let us not then 
spend our money and our efforts in giving fresh life to an out- 
of-date system, in perpetuating avoidable evils. To increase the 
income of many poor benefices would be a boon and a blessing. 
‘To increase that of others, unless by union, would be only to 
give a firmer hold to one of those anomalies which are a 
source of weakness and not of strength to our Church.—I am, 
Sir, &., A Constant READER. 





BUILDINGS IN INDIA. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Your paper occasionally contains statements with 
regard to India which make me wonder who your informant 
can be. For example, with regard to the damage done to the 
buildings in Calcutta by the recent earthquake, you say that 
Calcutta houses are jerry-built, and that, practically, Calcutta 
is rebuilt every twenty years. I have known Calcutta since 
1857, and I do not know a single house in the European 
quarter that has been rebuilt, yet all of these houses were at 
least forty years old when I made their acquaintance forty 
years ago. Again, Writers Buildings were erected in the 
early years of the century, and they are still the nucleus of 
the Benga! secretariat block. I should like to see this sort of 
jerry-building take the place of the 9in. and 14 in. brick wall 
houses in London.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. H. L. 

[The word “rebuilt” is perhaps too strong, but we have 
painful evidence of the proportion which the cost of repairs 
bears to the value of houses in Bengal.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE STORY OF A DUCKLING. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “* SPECTATOR,” ] 

§1z,—I had a setting of wild duck’s eggs sent me, but not 
having a hen of my own willing to sit, I borrowed one from a 
neighbour. This hen, after sitting a day or two, however, 
seemed to have an instinctive feeling that she was being im- 
posed upon, so gradually took to eating or breaking the eggs 
until only one was left. I therefore returned her, and the 
solitary egg was pushed under a hen that was sitting on 
hens’ eggs. In the course of a few days a wee duckling 
appeared, and was brought into the kitchen and put in a 
deep basket by the fire; but it jumped out at once and 
refused to stay in, preferring to run about the kitchen after 
the cook. Fearing that it might be trodden upon—being 
only the size of a sparrow—I suggested its being put into an 
empty two-stall stable, with wire netting half-way up the 
door; but the poor little thing nearly strangled itself trying 
to get through the wire, until our kitchen cat jumped in 
with a kitten in its mouth and lay down on some 
straw. The duckling at once followed it and nestled up 
to it, and the cat, after looking at it with astonishment 
for a few seconds, put its paw on it, licking it and purring all 
the while, and in fact adopted it! The following morning, 
no duckling being found, we of course concluded that the cat 
had killed it, but upon our garden boy going to fetch some 
butter from a neighbour who lives at the end of our lane, he 
saw our duckling in their kitchen, and was told it had followed 
the postman there in the early morning. Upon our boy calling 
it, it waddled after him back to the house, quite content to 
return to its foster-mother the cat, and received a warm 
welcome. This happy state of affairs lasted five days; but 
alas! yesterday morning part of our poor duckling’s remains 
were discovered near a rat’s hole.—I am, Sir, &., x. 














POETRY. 


OHNE HAST, OHNE RAST. 
FLow on, little life, flow, flow! 
What if the sun gleam not in thy face, 
And clouds hang dark in the sky for a space, 
And bitter winds blow P 
Little life, hidden life, flow, flow ! 


Here is a stream that runs at my feet 

With murmur of music, soothing and sweet. 
Clear in the depths of its sandy bed 

I can see the blue of the sky o’erhead; 

But further down, just a mile or more, 

Its singing is spent, and on before 

Lies a dreary waste, half-sand, half-stone, 
And there its waters are all but lost. 





Little life, hidden life, cease to moan; 
The desolate place is speedily crossed. 
Count not the hours, nor reckon the cost: 
Not dead is the old glad undertone ; 

And sweet was the music of long ago! 
Flow on, little life, flow, flow! 


Leave thy weeping, forget thy woe. 

Though heaven be high, yet God knows best; 
Nigher and nigher comes perfect rest ; 
Nigher and nigher there comes to thee 

The azure calm of the infinite sea. 

Flow on, little life, flow; 


Little life, brave life, steadily ! 
C. J. C. 








BOOKS. 


—_——_ 


THE TURK, THE PERSIAN, AND THE SLAV.* 


TuIs is one of the most interesting books of travel we have 
read for a long time. The region covered is unhackneyed, 
and in many parts but little known; the writer has an excel- 
lent eye for local colour and incident, an enthusiasm for his 
subject, and a clear easy style which carries us along with 
unbroken interest; and we lay down the book regretting that 
our pleasant journey hascome toanend. Many illustrations, 
maps, and a glossary of Turkish, Russian, and Persian words 
in constant use add to the value of this lively and admirable, 
work. The ground covered by the writer in a twelvemonth’s 
journey extended over a vast area. Beginning at Constan- 
tinople, Mr. Bigham went through Asia Minor, skirting the 
Caucasus, into Persia, which he traversed first from Teheran 
to Shiraz, then west to Baghdad and back to Teheran, 
east to the Russian frontiers by Merv to Bokhara, Samar- 
kand, and the Pamirs into China, then across sixteen 
hundred miles of the Asiatic steppe to Omsk, on the new 
Siberian Pacific Railway, from which he travelled west to 
Samara, Kazan, Moscow, and St. Petersburg. Every variety 
of climate, temperature, and soil, and many varied forms of 
social life, presented themselves on the route. In Armenia 
the traveller rode day by day under a scorching sun unknown 
even in Southern Europe, while in the Kirghiz country he 
waded through snow up to his armpits. He came into contact 
with Mussulman officialism, with Armenian merchants, with 
Persian peasants, with Chinese Governors and Russian 
Generals. He penetrated into the very cradles of the Aryan 
race, and surveyed the new countries in which the youngest 
branch of that race is pursuing its marvellous career. Thus 
a variety of types of life, an endless succession of shades of 
colour, stand revealed before us in the fascinating narrative. 
The author contracted fever once or twice and had to lie up, 
but in the main we are impressed by his health and endurance 
no less than by his sang-froid and good nature. His mind is 
receptive, and he is able to survey with sympathetic imagina- 
tion modes of life utterly different from his own,—the supreme 
test of a good traveller. 

To travel in Turkey and Persia is no easy matter, for 
officialism is an even more serious enemy to deal with than is 
climate, and the Armenian troubles rendered no small part 
of Asia Minor somewhat hazardous. The Grand Vizier was 
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gaid to have issued orders against any European entering 
Asia Minor, but, as Browning says, ‘What Briton’s to be 
baulked? ” and Mr. Bigham determined to run all risks with 
a “tezkereh,” or ordinary travelling passport, with which 
and his impedimenta he started for Angora. The train 
having, after a long crawl, with twenty-minute stops at 
each station, reached its night halt, Mr. Bigham found him- 
self face to face with a Turkish corporal, who informed 
him that no Englishman was allowed to go to Angora. 
Here was checkmate at the very outset, but having spent 
the night in a dirty Greek “locanda,” our author found 
that a sum divided between the proprietor and the official 
(who pretended he had made a mistake) had oiled the key 
of his temporary prison, and he was able to pursue his way. 
The railway ends at Angora, and Mr. Bigham, having pro- 
cured a horse, which carried him for seven hundred miles and 
more, rode to Sivas under a burning sun which scorched the 
skin. He lived during this stage of his travels on chicken, 
rice, and country wine, vegetables being unknown, and fruit 
dangerous. At night the mosquitoes and other insects gave 
him no peace. The ignorance of the people was amazing. 
“ Are not all Firengis (Europeans) English?” he was asked. 
Having explained that there were Russians, French, and 
Germans, “ Russians are Russians,” was the reply, “they are 
not Firengis”—a most curiously significant distinction. “I 
have heard of those other tribes, but we never see them 
here.” On the whole, Mr. Bigham does not appear to have 
liked the Armenians, but he did find the Kurds somewhat 
attractive, as many cutthroats are when not “on duty.” A 
Kurdish chief and his elder sons stroked their beards and 
ejaculated, ‘‘Mashallah!” whenever their European guest 
put his fork in his mouth :— 


“My father, why does the Firengi eat with a hook ?’ a little 
Kurd asked at last; but all the answer he got was a smack from 
his father, at which he cried bitterly. To console him,I gave 
him a spoonful of marmalade, which terrified him; but, fearful 
of being punished again for bad manners, he seized the spoon 
and gulped it down like a pill, saying, ‘Avolla Effendim.” He 
must have liked it all the same, for soon afterwards the father 
came and asked me what the ‘tatli’ was. I gave him the pot, 
which he emptied. Murad then cleaned the knife and fork, and 
shut them with a click intoa patent clasp-knife. This put too great 
a strain on the chief’s curiosity, and he asked to see it close. After a 
careful examination, he remarked oracularly—‘ In truth only 
in Firengistan can they make such things of beauty.’ ” 


Mr. Bigham found that Sivas possesses more ancient 
beauty than Angora or Erzerum, and seen from the hill out- 
side, the city, with its sparkling river and gardens, seemed a 
little paradise. But it is impossible to exaggerate the ignor- 
ance of the people, whether Turk, Kurd, or Circassian. “A 
lofty contempt for Europeans and their civilisation prevails 
even among most of the educated Turks,” which is, doubtless, 
the real source of the Turkish attitude tothe Concert. There 
was incredulity as to railways, one of the officials asking 
whether one could travel a six hours’ journey in a single hour. 
When told that a two days’ journey could be performed in an 
hour, the Turk exclaimed, “God is great!” but evidently 
thought his visitor was lying. At Ersinjan a visit was paid 
to the notorious Zekki Pasha, who is described as a “tall, 
broad-chested man, with finely-cut features,. and dark 
colouring. His manner was polished and agreeable, 
yet underneath these lay the steel of a stubborn 
will.” He expressed himself as in favour of the 
Sultan’s Christian subjects serving in the army with 
the Mussulmans. At Erzerum “the Russians were con- 
sidered to hold the key to the position,” and at a recent 
riot the Cossack escort of the Russian Consul, armed only 
with whips, had chased armed Tarkish soldiers out of the 
street. Mr. Bigham notes here, as he noted in Persia and 
Kashgar, the failure of Christian missions, the money for 
which would, he thinks, do more good if it were expended on 
roads, bridges, and schools. It seems that “ when the Sultan 
wishes to rid Turkey of an evil-doer, he ships him over the 
Persian frontier, and the Shah returns the compliment.” The 
Russians, however, refuse to harbour the convicts of either 
Monarch. At Bayazid our author nearly touched Russian 
ground, and he thinks that if Russia ever annexes that place 
“it will be one of the strongest cities in the world.” Here he 
was the “guest of the town,” and as such had to eat a dinner 
cross-legged at 11 o’clock at night. From Bayazid, having 
travelled over a thousand miles, Mr. Bigham passed into 


The impression we receive of Persia is of a country very 
primitive, out-at-elbows, corrupt, dangerous in parts, vast and 
bare, but with not a little of interest in the shape of archi- 
tecture and ruins. The Persians are of the Shiah sect of the 
Mussulmans, and it’ was impossible to get inside any of the 
mosques. At Shuster the inhabitants are surly, arrogant, and 
fanatical, they wear the blue turban as a sign of descent from 
Mahomet, and they refused to wash the traveller’s linen as he 
was Firengi. The Shiahs are intensely fanatical, and Mr. 
Bigham, who had witnessed their annual ceremony of the 
tenth day of Mubarrem, says that ‘‘no one who has not seen 
this ceremony can realise to what lengths the usually impassive 
Oriental can be carried by religious enthusiasm.” Though 
the Persians ride well, they are not keen sportsmen, and every 
Persian hunting party is described as “a fiasco.” The other 
Persian virtue, that of speaking the truth, has evidently 
become so rare as to attain to a monopoly value. Russia 
appears to have complete political predominance in Persia, 
one of the military Governors, who had just returned from 
Baku, being “full of the power, the learning, and the elegance 
of the Russian nation.” Connected with the visit to Shiraz, 
where Mr. Bigham paid a pilgrimage to the tombs of Hafiz 
and Sadi, was a journey to the ruins of Persepolis, the sight 
of which, we are told, amply repays the toil of travel in 
Persia :— 

“Imagine an immense platform about fifty feet high, with a 
frontage of a quarter of a mile, built entirely of huge blocks of hewn 
SONG. . 0 «+ « On the platform are seven distinct buildings, all 
in a fair state of preservation. The roofs have gone, and some 
parts of the walls have fallen in, but the pillars and porticos re- 
main standing, and some of the carvings are as fresh and clear as 
if the chisel had been used on them but yesterday. Fourteen 
colossal columns, each nearly eighty feet high, represent the Hall 
of Xerxes. Then there is the Porch of Xerxes, about sixty feet 
high, flanked by two winged bulls frowning sullenly at the plain 
below. The Palace of Darius is full of spirited sculptures of 
hunting scenes and chariot races, interspersed with portraits of 
the different kings surrounded by attendants.” 


Mr. Bigham did not find in Shiraz that charm attributed to 
it by Persian proverbs, for the buildings are in ruins and the 
odours vile, though the wine is still good, and the surround- 
ing verdure refreshing after the barren plain. The Persian 
part of Kurdistan, since Skobeleff’s compaign in 1881, is quiet 
and fairly peaceful. Shahrud is entirely Russian, and many 
of the Armenians who live here become Russian subjects, 
The population is mixed and disaffected to the Shah. Outside 
Nishapur, in a deserted field, is the tomb of Omar Khayam. 


The latter portion of this entertaining volume is devoted 
to Russian Turkestan, Transcaspia, a glimpse of China across 
the Altai range, the Pamirs, and Siberia. We catch passing 
glimpses of the “heap of dull ruins looking ghastly in the 
moonlight,” known as Merv, now on the Transcaspian Rail- 
way; of the “ fertile belt of land which borders the Oxus;” 
of old Bokhara, with its brilliant bazaars, blue-domed 
mosques, and marble washing-tanks, “ queer, ugly Mongolian 
faces” being mingled with “clear-cut Persian features,” the 
scene “hot, bright, and moving with a restless life unknown in 
Europe;” of Samarkand, with long avenues and parks, a grand 
square, the grand mosque built by Tamerlane, and his fine 
tomb. These are now all Russian or under Russian pro- 
tection. At Osh the commanding Colonel “had but a poor 
opinion of the Afghan troops, saying it would take little to 
make them mutiny against their officers and shoot their 
allies.” The cold and dreariness of the Pamirs and the - 
curious life of the Chinese in Kashgar are well described. 
In Kashgar “the influence of Russia is powerful, and the 
Chinese tremble before it,” the Russian Consul-General being 
called by his friends “le roi de Kashgar.” The long journey 
across the steppe to Omsk was monotonous in the extreme, 
After the snow-capped mountains were seen “vast rolling 
plains covered with coarse grass, barren of cultivation, and 
apparently of life too,” stretching away in the distance, 
Mr. Bigham was favourably impressed with nearly everything 
he saw in Asiatic Russia. The Russian officers were splendid 
types of manhood, the Russian skippers were charming, the 
post-houses (unlike the usual descriptions) were spotlessly 
clean, and the energy of the people was boundless. On 
the other hand, great ignorance prevailed, the captain 
of the steamer on the river Irtish asking if French and 
German were the same language, and if rouble notes 
were used in England. The Siberian Railway {q im- 
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pressive. “ Everything I saw on the line wag big, and 
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sound, and solid. The lines were good and well laid; the 
bridges, though only of wood, were well built and served their 
purpose excellently; the rolling stock very fair; the buffets 
at the stations were well managed if not luxurious, and the 
officials were well organised. Last, but not least, a more 
punctual train service one could not hope for anywhere.” 
Western Siberia is described as “very pretty, consisting of 
valleys well wooded and watered, and acres of reclaimed 
‘marshland, thickly cultivated, and dotted with little Siberian 
towns built of wood, with the usual grass street, and gaudy 
little church.” By help of the convict system, which Mr. 
Bigham, so far as he saw it, did not find harsh, the immense 
steppes and mountain regions of Siberia are being colonised, 
and Russia in Europe is being freed from her dangerous 
overplus of half-starving population. 





ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. 


PROFESSOR MuRRAY soon convinces his readers that he is 
equal to his subject, has something fresh to say about it, and 
is able to say it with a quite uncommon vigour. How plain 
and practical, for instance, is his answer to that somewhat 
pozzling question,— What has caused the survival of the small 
‘fragment of Greek literature that we possess? “It has 
secured its life by never going out of fashion for long at a 
time; by appealing steadily to the book-trade throughout a 
number of successive epochs of taste.” Of course there are 
cases of what looks like preservation by accident. A great 
classic has survived, say, by a single copy. But that may 
well have been because there were more copies of him than of 
another who was not quite so great. When we get below the 
first rank chance probably plays a great part, but, on the 
whole, the fittest—judged by some very catholic standard of 
fitness—have survived. 

We must own that we are not so well satisfied with Professor 
Murray’s treatment of the Homeric poems as we are with his 
‘volume in general. He does not seem to us sound on the 
great cardinal doctrine of the “ Indivisible Supremacy.” His 
theory is that the two poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey, came 
to be known as Homer because they, and they only, were 
selected for recitation at the great Pan-Athenaic festival. 
And why were they selected? Because “they were far more 
elaborately ‘worked up’ than their brethren.” This does not 
~ell us much; it is more to the point to say because “they 
have more unity; they are less like mere lays; they have 
more dramatic tension and rhetorical ornament.” This is all 
right. But why have they these superior qualities? Not 
because they were more “worked up.” What Greene or 
“Marlow wrote could never have been worked up into Shake- 
speare. No; they were superior because they were the work 
of superior genius. 

At the same time, much that Professor Murray says about 
the Homeric poems is admirable. On the text, on the dialect, 
on the subject-matter, on the indications of time and of 
surrounding social and political conditions, he is most in- 
structive. But he rises to his best in his description of what 
he calls “moral growth.” We object, indeed, to his saying 
that this “moral growth is one of the marks of the last 
working over the poems,” but nothing could be better than 
what follows :— 

“It gives us the magnificent studies of Helen and Andromache, 
not dumb objects of barter and plunder, as they once were, but 
women ready to take their places in the ccnception of Aschylus. 
It gives us the gentle and splendid chivalry of the Lycians, 
‘Sarpédon and Glaucus. It gives us the exquisite character of 
the swineherd Eumeus; his eager generosity towards the 
stranger who can tell of Odysseus, all the time that he keeps 
professing his incredulity; his quaint honesty in feeding himself, 
his guest, and even Télemachus, on the young inferior pork, 
keeping the best, as far as the suitors allow, for his master (é, 3, 
80; 2,49); and his emotional breach of principle, accompanied 
with much apology and justification, when the story has entirely 
won him: ‘ Bring forth the best of the hogs!’ (¢,414). Above all, 
‘it seems to have given us the sympathetic development of 
Hector...... The scenes in Z, the parting with Andromache, 
the comforting of little Astyanax frightened at his father’s plume, 
the calm acceptance of a battle which must be fatal, and of a cause 
which must be lost—all these are in the essence of great 
‘imagination; but the absolute masterpiece, one of the greatest 
‘feats of skill in imaginative literature, is the flight of Hector in X. 
It is simple fear, undisguised; yet you feel that the man who 
flies isa brave man. The act of staying alone outside the gate is 
much ; you can just nerve yourself to it. But the sickening dread 
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of Achilles’ distant oncoming grows as you wait, till it simp] 
cannot be borne. The man must fly; no one can blame him: FA 
is only one more drop in the cup of divine cruelty, which is to 
leave Hector dead, Troy burned, Astyanax butchered, and 
Andromache her enemy’s slave.” 

(We have omitted Professor Murray’s contrast between an 
old poet who hated Hector and his sympathetic successor and 
improver.) 

When our author gets to the firmer ground of writers whose 
personalities are known to us his criticism is uniformly ad. 
mirable. Here is what he says of Simonides :— 

“Tf one could use the word ‘perfect’ of any work of art, it 
might apply to some of Siménides’s poems on the events of the 
great war—the ode on Artemisium, the epitaph on those who 
died at Thermopyle. They represent the extreme of Greek 
‘sdphrosyné ’—self-mastery, healthy-mindedness—severe beauty, 
utterly free from exaggeration or trick—plain speech, to be 
spoken in the presence of simple and eternal things: ‘ Stranger, 
bear word to the Spartans that we lie here obedient to their charge’ 
He is great, too, in the realm of human pity. The little frag- 
ment on Danaé adrift in the chest justifies the admiration of 
ancient critics for his ‘unsurpassed pathos.’ On the other hand, 
he is essentially an Tonian and a man of the world, one of the 
fathers of the Enlightenment. He has no splendour, no passion, 
no religious depth. The man who had these stood on the wrong 
side in his country’s life-struggle; and Greece turned to 
Simdnides, not to Pindar, to make the record of its heroic dead.” 
The comparison and contrast here suggested between 
Simonides and his illustrious contemporary Pindar is worked 
out in what is perhaps the finest and most subtle piece of 
criticism in the whole volame. The one defect in Pindar’s 
greatness, that which makes him in a way “ ineffectual,” to 
use the epithet which Matthew Arnold applied to Shelley, is 
that he wanted what Simonides had in so eminent a degree, 
the practical application of his genius to real life :— 

“ Often in thinking over the best pieces of Pindar—the majestic 
organ-playing, the grave strong magic of language, the lightning. 
flashes of half-revealed mystery—one wonders why this man is 
not counted the greatest poet that ever lived, why he has not 
done more, mattered more. The answer perhaps is that he was a 
poet and nothing else.” 


And again :— 

“The strange air of abject worldliness which he sometimes 

wears, comes not because his idealism forsakes him, but because 
he has no sense of fact. The thing he loved was real heroism. 
But he could not see it out of its traditional setting ; and when 
the setting was there, his own imagination sufficed to create the 
heroism.” 
Scarcely, if at all, inferior to this is the chapter on 
Thucydides. Incidentally Professor Murray brings out a side 
of the great historian’s character which is commonly 
ignored, and even discredited. That he was elected 
General in the ninth year of the war, that he somehow 
failed in relieving Amphipolis, and suffered disgrace 
and twenty years of exile in consequence, every one 
knows. The common explanation is that he was a 
man of letters out of his place, and that want of practical 
ability made him lose a great opportunity. Professor Murray 
has a quite different reading of the affair. Thucydides, in 
his view, was a man of action. He set before himself the 
task of writing the story of the war absolutely as it was. 
“ But he meant to do more than study it; he would seek to 
win it.” His opportunity came when Brasidas was attacking 
the Athenian dependencies in Thrace. Thucydides might 
have saved the important towns of Amphipolis and Hion. 
For that he had only to appear in the Strymon with his 
squadron. But that was not enough for him. He 
played for a larger stake. He would not only save a 
couple of towns, he would destroy Brasidas, and this 
by raising against him the Thracian tribes, to whose 
chiefs he was akin. Unfortunately he had a feeble col- 
league, disaffected dependencies, and an opponent of com- 
manding genius. So the great coup failed. He saved Lion, 
but Amphipolis was lost, and his countrymen, judging by 
results—as they could hardly help doing—rewarded him with 
twenty years of exile. Professor Murray’s excursion into 
the domain of the historian is not unprofitable. 


On the style and the closely connected subject of the text 
of Thucydides Professor Murray does not commit himself. 
That the style as it stands is a very strange phenomenon, 
“long passages of masterly expression, with short ones of 
what looks like gibberish,” and in consequence that the text 
must have been much tampered with, he admits. But Dr. 
Rutherford’s bold attempt at restoration he cannot accept. 
The most important positive evidence that we have, the com- 
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parison of the treaty of B.C. 420 (V. 47) as it stands in 
Thucydides, and as it still exists on the stone on which it was 
engraved, shows a number of differences in points of detail, 
put “no difference in meaning.” On the whole we may con- 
clude that the text is corrupt, but not so as to interfere with 
the general value of the work. Of the historian’s character he 
speaks with emphatic praise. “ It needs some blindness not to 
feel the implication of a very earnest moral standard through- 
out.” “The essential fairness and coolness of the writer’s 
mind remain unbroken.” ‘“ He seems to be a man with strong 
personal opinions, and a genius for putting them aside.” And 
then comes a remarkably fine passage, which shows Professor 
Murray’s power of sympathy, a quality in which he surpasses, 
we think, all his predecessors :— 


“The men of the early fourth century are living among ruins, 
among shattered hopes, discredited ideals, blunted and bewildered 
aims. The best of them ‘has seen the madness of the multitude. 
He knows that no politician is righteous, nor is there any champion 
of justice at whose side he may fight and be saved.’ In public life 
he would be ‘ a man fallen among wild beasts.” It is better that 
he ‘ retires under the shelter of a wall while the hurrying wind and the 
storm of dust and sleet go by.’ Testifying solitarily among these is the 
old returned exile of the time of Pericles. His life is over now, with- 
out distinction, his Athens ruined beyond reccgnition, the old mis- 
tress of his love dead and buried. But he keeps firm the memory of 
his real city and his leader—the man whom they called a dema- 
gogue because he was too great for them to understand; who 
never took a gift from any man ; who dwelt in austere supremacy ; 
who, if he had only lived, or his counsels been followed, would 
have saved and realised the great Athens that was now gone from 
the earth. Other men of the day wrote pamphlets and argu- 
ments. Thucydides has not the heart to argue. He has studied 
the earlier and the mythical times, and prepared that marvellous 
introduction. He has massed all the history of his own days as 
no man ever had massed history before. He knows ten times 
more than any of these writers, and he means to know more still 
before he gives out his book. Above all, he is going to let the 
truth speak for itself. No man shall be able to contradict him, 
no man show that he is ever unfair. And he will clothe all 
his story in words like the old words of Gorgias, Prodicus, Anti- 
phon, and Pericles himself. He will wake the great voices of the 
past to speak to this degenerate world.” 


Of Professor Murray’s treatment of Herodotus, the 
Dramatists, of Plato, we can only say that it is equal to 
those portions of his work that we have selected for notice. 
Nor can we do more than mention some fine specimens of 
translation that are scattered throughout the volume. We 
have seldom found a book that has given us more pleasure 
than this. 





"PRENTICE ESSAYS OF CARLYLE.* 
Iv may be inferred at once from the style and matter of the 
strangely-named “foreword” by Mr. Crockett, which in- 
troduces the volume before us, that he had, ae he himself 
tells us, sate as assiduously at the feet of Carlyle as becomes 
a writer who makes himself the sponsor for these gleanings 
from a great man’s harvest. We do not quite see that a 
foreword has any special advantage of a preface, and hope 
that the time may not arrive when some subtle or vindictive 
printer will set it down asa firework. Nor are we altogether 
sure that the Chelsea sage comes before us to the best 
advantage under the guise of “him of the burning stomach, 
and the honest, forth-looking, irascible eyes.” No doubt 
the master was dyspeptic and he might have been 
tempted to resent such dangerous imitations in a pupil. 
As for the essays themselves, they have, of course, 
the interest which attaches to the disinterment of 
early specimens of a great man’s work. We do not 
think that they have more. “Perhaps in some moods,” 
Mr. Crockett writes, “I would rather it had not been 
published at all; but since it is printed, and will be 
published with or without my poor say-away of advertise- 
ment, I would e’en rather do it myself than leave the 
introductory words to be said more wisely, more learnedly, 
but perhaps somewhat less lovingly, by another.” We 
gather from this introduction that the editor had no choice 
in the matter but to proceed as he began, but do not, under 
the circumstances, quite understand why he protests. It is 
a settled thing that the world likes to have these reproduc- 
tions, and what it likes it gets, with or without say-aways or 
says-away, or e’en whatsoe’er the plural in such a case may 
be. The publisher, whether or not in collusion with the 
editor, has his foreword, too, in the shape of a note, which 
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* Montaigne, and other Essays, chiefly Biographical, 
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tells us that the essays were contributed by Carlyle to 
Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia between 1820 and 1823, 
and have not previously appeared in book-form. 


The contents of an encyclopedia, written for a specified 
purpose and in an accepted form, are very seldom suited to 
republication as separate essays. The following, for instance, 
is pure dictionary :—‘ Nelson (Horatio Viscount) was born 
September 29th, 1758, at Burnham Thorpe, a village in 
Norfolkshire, of which his father was rector. Oatherine 
Suckling, the mother, was granddaughter to an elder sister 
of Sir Robert Walpole, and to this connection Nelson owed 
the name Horatio, bestowed in honour of his godfather, the 
first Lord Walpole.” And what follows is in the same 
strain, amounting merely to a close summary of facts, such 
as was required for the purpose, but scarcely suggestive of 
those touches of the coming greatness whieh the foreword pro 
fesses to detect. At least, though, knowing it to be Carlyle’s, 
we may imagine that we see Carlyle in it, we doubt if without 
the knowledge we could arrive at any such idea :— 

“In estimating the character of Nelson a defective judgment 

would be formed were he viewed only as a great captain. Whoever 
inspects his history minutely, will find in it traees of a spirit 
possessing a higher and more general species of excellence. His 
mind, it is true, was not unfolded by personal education or by 
intercourse with cultivated men; his understanding turned 
almost exclusively on naval tactics; his enthusiasm was bent 
towards the attainment of naval honour; his sense of rectitude 
embodied itself in a feeling of loyalty to the King of England and 
hatred to all Frenchmen. Yet the high powers of genius existed 
in him, less palpably indeed, but not less certainly, for being 
obscured and distorted by his professional habits.” 
Reflections like these might certainly have occurred to lesser 
men than Carlyle, and we do not for a moment think that he 
would have cared to associate them with his name. “The 
period is advancing when the naval superiority which he com- 
pleted will pass away ” is something of an enigma, leaving us 
in doubt whether Carlyle meant to imply that England’s 
dominion of the sea was becoming a thing of the past, or 
merely that the old order of naval things was giving place to 
a new. 


If we confess, however, that we are not quite able to read 
the little essays through, we sin in the company of the editor 
himself, who with a worthy but very unusual frankness states 
that he does not pretend to have read every word of them. 
We must, therefore, turn by preference to the brief lives of 
Montesquieu, Montaigne, the Moores, and Mungo Park, as 
selected by him, to see if we find them, as he does, “ brimful 
of that wise, determinate sagacity of judgment cast into the 
mould of clever art sentences which distinguished Carlyle’s 
earlier style from the tumultuous Isaiah vehemence of his 
later.” Premising that with all his freedom of syntax 
Carlyle would scarcely have used “ Isaiah” as an adjective, we 
find that Montaigne was born at the Chateau de Montaigne, 
near Bergerac, upon the Dordogne, on February 28th, 1533. 
“He was the third son of Pierre Hyquem, a man of 
rank and probity, who appears to have discharged the 
paternal duties with extraordinary care ”—and “ was awakened 
every morning by soft music, less sudden excitation 
should injure his health.” In the brief account of the 
delightful essayist’s life which follows, occupying but six 
pages of large print, we fail altogether to find tokens, 
not only of the sagacity of judgment to which Mr. Crockett 
appeals, but of the power of detecting the curious charm 
which made Montaigne so remarkable a writer. Montaigne 
was the very prince and chief of egoists, a word which we 
prefer to egotist as meaning a different thing altogether, the 
latter marking if anything a selfishness of character which 
has nothing whatever to do with the quiet gossip with himself 
which is the distinguishing note of the egoist. Carlyle uses 
the more offensive word without ado. ‘* Though Scaliger 
might perhaps reasonably ask,” he says, “‘what matters it 
whether Montaigne liked white wine or claret?’ a modern 
reader will not easily cavil at the patient and good-natured, 
though exuberant, egotism, which brings back to our view the 
form and presence of a long time past.” This is all that 
Carlyle has to say of the great characteristic of Montaigne, 
the very essence and meaning of his work. When he calls 
the writer’s egoism “ patient ” we fail to catch his intention, 
and when he says that with Montaigne, more than with any 
other man, words may be called the garment of thought, and 
that his expressions are moulded to fit his ideas, never his ideas 
to fit the expression, we are fain to confess that we find in the 
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criticism the obscurity which he goes on to attribute to 
Montaigne, and something more of it. That Montaigne is 
“neglectful” we cannot admit, believing his careless- 
ness to be part of his system, as it must be of all 
egoistic essays. That he was obscure is the last charge we 
should bring against his transparent simplicity. Nevertheless 
Carlyle in this his earliest aspect is simple enough, and we 
find him more suggestive of Dr. Johnson, whom in some ways 
he so much resembled, than of himself, in such a sentence as 
this :—“ We are surprised to find the principles of a Stoic 
incongruously mingled with the practice of an epicure, and the 
pillow of doubt, upon which, during the flow of health, he 
professed to repose, exchanged in sickness for the opiates of 
superstition.” After a similar fashion of perversity, we are 
puzzled to find in the very brief and matter-of-fact summary 
of the life of Sir John Moore the Carlylean promise which 
Mr. Crockett claims for it. Where is the Carlylean colour 
about this P—‘ Succeeding achievements of a more extensive 
and important nature have already eclipsed Sir John Moore’s 
reputation. But the intrepidity and manly uprightness of 
his character, manifested at a time when the British Army 
was far from being distinguished in these respects, are 
qualities more endearing and estimable than military fame.” 
Certainly the sentence finds room, like that on Nelson’s 
antiquated fashions, for two suggestions of an unwelcome 
kind,—the insignificance of Moore’s work, and the evil dis- 
position of the Army of the day; but this infinitesimal bit 
of character-painting, where the rest is mere fact, is all we 
can find to suggest the determinate sagacity of which the 
2ditor holds it to be brimful. 

As with the essays which we have cited, so with the others. 
And we are quite inclined to believe that, while inditing these 
“bread-and-butter ” works at Mainhill in 1820, Carlyle 
grumbled very much about being obliged to dothem. Pot- 
boilers, we suppose, are never too amusing work for a brain 
like his; and we should hold it distinctly unfair to him to 
have republished them, if they could injure his reputation in 
any way. But they neither injure nor raise it. There are 
rough and strong judgments in them, of course. But to 
the lover of the strange English that he of the burning 
stomach chose to write, there is nothing in the volume so 
Carlylese as the “ foreword.” 





A PRIME MINISTER’S EARLY STRUGGLES.* 
Turse brief, unpretentious, but deeply pathetic personal 
letters of the late Sir Henry Parkes will be read with interest 
by all who have paid any attention to the career of one of the 
greatest of Australian statesmen. They are not altogether 
correctly designated An Emigrant’s Home Letters, more than 
half having been written from London before the redoubtable 
Birmingham artisan sailed as a “free emigrant” to Sydney. 
They reveal all the inner misery of that terrible time, when 
Parkes, with his young wife, no longer able to maintain 
the bitter struggle in Birmingham, came to London, only 
to find their lot in the Metropolis still harder. The daughter 
of the distinguished Australian statesman, to whom the 
public owes this little collection of early private letters, has 
nothing to reproach herself with in bringing out this book. 
No one can read it without having a better and kindlier 
feeling for her father’s memory. Under the crushing poverty 
and distress which these letters reveal, how few could have borne 
themselves with such noble fortitude, and still more, with 
such unfailing hope, and even good-humour, 2s did the 
masterful man who was destined to be five times Prime 
Minister of the great Colony of New South Wales. 

Most of these letters were written to Sir Henry’s eldest 
sister, Sarah, and every page discloses some beautiful trait of 
family affection, without which the lives of the poor would 
indeed be as sordid and appalling as a page of Zola. It is 
also noticeable how, like a strong man, Parkes everywhere 
makes as little as he can of his sorrows and disappointments 
in London, which to him was indeed a “stony-hearted step- 
mother.” Observe the fine serenity in the hopeful tone of 
the following characteristic remarks :— 

“TI think leaving Birmingham was the best step we ever took, 
and I think leaving London will be the next best. We have 
suffered a great deal since we have been in London. Were 


obliged to pawn almost everything we had before I could get 
anything to do. I had some difficulty in obtaining my present 
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situation. The reason they 
one man in the manufactory who would undertake the work which 
Iam upon, it is so excessively heavy, and he would rather have 
nothing to do with it; so they offered me a trial at this hard job 
though I came from the country...... We were also a little 
behind with our rent. I can get by working hard, about tive op 
six shillings a day, but have not been able to make near full time 
owing to having to go to the emigration office, and one thing and 
another. It is a very difficult thing to get a free passage... , , 
It is said that a few turners might work profitably on their own 
account at Sydney. Still, however, I think it is not improbable 
that I may get hold of something better. The country is the best 
place for making money. A man of good common-sense and active 
habits, if he can but save a little to begin with, may get rich there 
in no time...... But persons going to a strange country, wherg 
every one is taught only to take care of himself, and going 
there friendless and without money, must expect to meet with 
difficulties and to suffer privations and hardships. If I do not 
meet with such I shall indeed be disappointed.” 

In this respect, when Henry Parkes at last arrived with 
his sick wife and new-born babe in Sydney, he was not 
destined to disappointment; for he had to encounter from 
the outset of his career as a colonist hardships more severe 
even than those which beset him at home. But he faced 
them in the same manful spirit, and rose from the lowly 
lot of a farm-labourer to become the chief citizen of Sydney 
and most prominent public man of Australia. His story 
is set forth very simply and truthfully in these letters, 
It is a wonderful picture of a strong, resolute, self-reliant 
man, whom circumstances, however untoward, and misfortunes, 
however bitter, could not subdue. These letters, written in 
adversity, display by far the noblest side of Parkes’s 
character. It would be mere flattery to say that he was 
even at the height of his prosperity and fame, so excellent a 
man, as when he toiled all the hours of the day to earn a 
mere subsistence for wife and children. Success, as is often 
the case, brought out the ignobler traits, —his childish vanity, 
his fierce love of domineering, his utter want of many of 
those finer qualities which make up the subtle sense of 
personal honour and self-reverence. Parkes the workman 
and farm-labourer was indeed a nobler man than Sir Henry 
the statesman. 

All the early letters from Sydney written to his sister in 
Birmingham, are gloomy and desponding,—the new country 
is in a worse condition than the old, and the lot of the 
labourer still more bitter and more precarious. Yet every 
letter is full of affectionate thought for the “old folks at 
home.” After awhile Parkes and his wife become, as they 
say in the Colonies, “‘acclimatized”; he begins to feel him- 
self a true citizen of the new land, no longer an English exile 
anxious only “to lay his bones in English mould,” but a 
genuine Australian settler and patriot :— 

“Yes, henceforth, the country of my children shall be mine, 
Australia has afforded me a better home than my Motherland, 
and I will love her with a patriot’s love. With regard to my own 
individual prospects I am full of hope. I havehad my troubles as 
the old ladies say. When you think of my 'anding on the soil of 
this country with a wife and child, the one only three days’ old, 
and the other in the delicate state of health of a mother at that 
time, and with ‘only a few pence’ and without a home, you will 
think I must have had some difficulties to contend with since my 
arrival in Australia. And I have had my share of them in good 
earnest, and not the least of them I am grappling with at this 
moment. But still I am full of hope. I believe my circum- 
stances will improve, and that speedily. I see my way now quite 
clearly which shall lead me to respectability, if not competence.” 


With all his faults, which the long years of public fame 
and success brought to light, and the many weaknesses, 
which grew stronger with advancing years, Sir Henry Parkes 
stands out as the dominant figure in Australasian affairs. 
His story must of necessity interest all men, and most of all 
the rising generation of Australians. In this respect these 
letters will prove a valuable addition to the mass of 
“Parkesian literature” which is sure to spring up and 
increase from year to year. 


took me in was this: They had but 
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Thoms, has furnished Sir Walter Besant with the materials for 
his latest romance, A Fountain Sealed. In this present year 
of Jubilee this might be considered a disputable theme, but 
the loyal susceptibilities of the most sensitive patriot are 
not likely to be wounded by Sir Walter’s handling of this 
Royal romance. Hannah, or Nancy as we learn to call her 
in these pages, is the beautiful daughter of a Quaker at 
Dartford, who on the death of her parents is left in the 
charge of a grimly fanatical elder brother. The chronic 
gloom of her surroundings brings on acute melancholy, and 
she is rescued by the widow of a cousin, who brings her 
up to London, emancipates her from the influences of 
Quakerdom, and opens her eyes to the delights of dress and 
society. The cousin lives in St. James’s Place, and there one 
fine day two well-dressed strangers came to her assistance as 
she is being accosted by a tipsy officer. They call subsequently 
to pay their respects, and a close acquaintance is formed, 
Nancy and her sprightly cousin being in blissful ignorance 
of the identity of their visitors. These are, of course, Prince 
George and his sailor brother Prince Edward, and acquaint- 
anceship in the case of the former rapidly deepens into 
affection for Nancy. Finally, in spite of the efforts of his 
brother, Prince George determines to marry Nancy, and has 
actually started for the church, when the tidings of the old 
King’s death recall him to his sense of regal responsibility, 
and they part for ever. Relief is lent to the sentiment of the 
story by a Jacobite plot to kidnap the Prince, and by 
the humours of Captain Sellinger and Corporal Bates, an 
engaging specimen of the miles gloriosus, and the whole is 
very pleasant reading. But we have seldom come across a 
plot which imposes a heavier strain on the credulity of the 
reader. The prolonged maintenance of their incognito by 
the two Princes borders on the miraculous, while the picture 
of George himself is a veritable transfiguration, mentally 
and bodily, of that homely and essentially bowrgeois per- 
sonage. It may be also objected that Nancy’s cousin, the 
widow, is really a far livelier and more fascinating personage 
than the heroine herself, while the indictment of the Society 
of Friends is unnecessarily laboured. Still, of that class of 
book which pleases and amuses us without impressing or 
convincing, A Fountain Sealed is a very readable specimen. 
Bat it will not do to read it in connection with Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s recent study of George III. 


Mr. Marion Crawford is a constant source of wonder and 
pleasure to us. He seems to write novels almost as fast as 
we can review them, and though the quality of his work varies, 
the average level, in interest and workmanship, is quite extra- 
ordinarily high. A Rose of Yesterday stands in a category by 
itself ; the scene is laid neither in Italy nor in America; and 
though we are given to understand by half-a-dozen un- 
obtrusive indications that the principal personages are all 
Americans, a hasty reader might be readily pardoned for 
thinking that they were English. But if we cannot honestly 
claim Helen Harmon or Colonel Wimpole as our compatriots, 
that need not impair our appreciation of a singularly noble- 
minded heroine and a peculiarly unselfish lover. Twenty or 
more years before the date of the opening of the story, Wimpole, 
though in love with Helen, stood aside to give his friend 
Harmon a chance, never told his love, unwitting that it was 
returned, and left the field clear to his handsome rival. And 
now, when a chance meeting in Lucerne brings Helen and 
Yer friend together, Harmon is in a lunatic asylum in New 
York, and his wife is travelling with her grown-up son, 
who, though neither vicious nor violent like his father, has 
the wits of a backward boy of twelve in the frame of an 
athlete. It is at this juncture that Wimpole learns first that 
Harmon, in a fit of drunken passion several years before, had 
struck and nearly killed his wife; and next, that Harmon 
himself has so far recovered that he is about to be released 
from restraint, and has written to his wife imploring her to 
forgive and take him back. And Helen’s position is rendered 
all the more intolerable by the discovery that her son’s 
mental shortcomings were the result of brutal violence on his 
father’s part. Wimpole’s one aim is to save Helen from the 
suicidal effects of a reconciliation, not from any unworthy or 
selfish motives, for he is unaware of her secret. But all his 
arguments are powerless against her rooted and insuperable 
belief in the inviolable sanctity of the marriage bond. 
Happily for all concerned, Harmon dies suddenly before 
receiving her message; but this does not affect the splendid 





heroism of Helen’s decision. No mere outline of the plot can 
possibly enable the reader to realise the skill with which Mr. 
Crawford has rendered Helen’s Quixotic action natural and 
intelligible. The peculiar significance of the book is that we 
find in it an American writer protesting in dignified and 
eloquent terms against the laxity of his country’s divorce 
laws, and prophesying social anarchy as the inevitable result 
of their further relaxation. That this attitude is not assumed 
out of any selfish regard for men’s interests will be readily 
admitted by all who read the noble panegyric of women at 
the end of the fourth chapter. 


The conspicuous ability displayed by Mrs. Steel in her 
remarkable novel of the Mutiny and other Anglo-Indian and 
Indian stories excites interest in any product of her pen. In 
her new book, In the Tideway, she breaks—for her—entirely 
new ground. The scene is laid—except for the opening 
chapter—in the Hebrides, and the dramatis personz, with few 
exceptions, are fine folk out for a holiday,—people who keep 
valets and French maids and yachts, and having nothing in par- 
ticular to do, and a great deal of money to do it on, manage to 
make sad havoc of their lives. The central figure is a beautiful, 
wilful, reckless lady of fashion. who, after a long and indefinite 
flirtation with a cousin whom she loves, marries a wealthy 
and apparently eligible nouentity who turns ont, on their 
arrival with a houseful of guests at their moor in the 
Hebrides, to be a hopeless dipsomaniac. Her cousin, who has 
also married without love and is a visitor en gargow in the 
house, helps her to keep up appearances, with the natural 
result of resuming his old dominion over her affections. The 
miserable husband is hustled away on a pretext of busi- 
ness connected with his estate, and his unhappy wife, 
for whom a young naval officer has also conceived an in- 
fatuation, after practically consenting to elope with her 
cousin, is rescued from social extinction by an opportune 
boating accident, in which she loses her way in a mist and is 
drowned. To speak frankly, we find In the Tideway a most 
ineffectual melodrama of modern manners, inevitably 
challenging comparison, by its choice of scene and character, 
with the work of Mr. William Black, and falling considerably 
short of the level of his best achievements on similar lines. 
It is impossible to be moved by the sufferings of a heroine 
who puts herself out of court at the very outset by the cold- 
blooded worldliness of her marriage, and then, when her eyes 
are opened to her husband’s weakness, abandons him without 
a pang to his degradation. The dialogue is clever, but 
strained at times to falsetto pitch, especially in its attempt to 
reproduce the persiflage of that set which pays a divided 
allegiance to Mode and Mind. 


The late Sir Bernard Burke’s Episodes in the Domestic 
Annals of the Aristocracy furnishes examples of strange eleva- 
tion every bit as wonderful as that of the “larrikin” Duke 
who is the central figure of Mr. Hornung’s new story, though 
we doubt whether a parallel in the flesh could be found for 
Claude Lafont, the heir-presumptive to the dukedom, thanks 
to whose Quixotic conscientiousness the missing Peer is un- 
earthed in the bush and brought home to paralyse the matrons 
of Mayfair. But then Claude was altogether an anomaly, 
being at once a minor poet, a modest man, and a golfer, 
and therefore capable de tout. Not content with bringing 
home the long-lost heir, Claude undertakes to “see him 
through,” and act as his social mentor. It is a tremendous 
task, for the new Duke objects to wearing a collar, takes cats 
about with him in his pockets to fashionable parties, and 
generally behaves in a disconcerting and unpropitious manner. 
Still, he is such a good fellow at bottom, so grateful and loyal to 
his cousin—even to the extent of championing his poetry—and 
so pathetically conscious of his shortcomings, that we can 
forgive him anything, except the omission to horsewhip the 
impressionist artist and decadent critic who sponge on his 
hospitality. We find it hard, again, to understand how such 
a dainty piece of goods as Olivia Sellwood could have fallen 
in love with this Caliban of the bush, but as the Greek poet 
says, “ woman is a wonder,” and Olivia’s constancy, when it 
turns out that the real Duke is very much alive and the 
Australian is not even his rightful heir, is highly to be 
commended. Still, we do not feel altogether confident as to her 
chances of living happily ever afterwards on a sheep-station in 
New South Wales. That, however, is mere gratuitous specula- 
tion. Asit stands the story isa spirited, wholesome, and enter- 
taining fantasia, depending for its success more upon situation 
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and incident than character-analysis. It speaks no little, 
however, for Mr. Hornung’s skill that he should have contrived 
to render his hero a really sympathetic personage, in spite of 
his uncouth exterior, while Lady Caroline Sellwood, the 
match-making mother, equipped with a Napoleonic gift of 
magnificent insincerity, is sketched with no lack of playful 
humour. The dénouement is eminently mechanical, but up to 
the appearance of the real Duke, the author, thanks to a 
charming geniality of style, which reminds us closely of Mr. 
James Payn, never loses touch with his reader. 


Nothing could be more promising than the romantic opening 
of Mr. Clark Russell’s new romance, A Tale of Two Tunnels. The 
scene in the disused smuggler’s cave, in which the mysterious 
hero is rescued by Commander Conway’s lovely daughter; their 
highly unconventional courtship; the hero’s bold announce- 
ment to his betrothed of his scheme of piracy; their subse- 
quent elopement; the fitting-out of the brig; Captain Jackman s 
visit to Cornwall and purchase of the second tunnel as a store- 
house for his treasures—all told in Mr. Clark Russell’s most 
picturesque and alert manner—form a most stimulating and 
exciting prologue toa story which is cut short at the very 
outset. The beautiful brig, in which we are ready to go any- 
where and face any odds, never gets further than Cornwall. 
The crew, smitten by a hypertrophy of conscience, fail to 
respond to their captain’s appeal. Smuggling is all very well, 
but they draw the line at piracy. So they mutiny in the 
cause of law and order, overpower the captain, who jumps 
overboard and is drowned, and return to break the news to 
his widow, who is left lamenting endlessly in the Cornish 
tunnel. The explanation of the fiasco is that the captain is a 
madman, but it is a poor explanation at best of the abrupt 
and ignominious conclusion of what bade fair to be a thrilling 
tale of nautical adventure. 

‘Midst the Wild Carpathians, as Mr. Nisbet Bain tells us in 
an interesting preface, is regarded by Hungarians as the best 
of Jokai’s great historical romances, but for ourselves we have 
found it less enthralling than The Green Book, lately reviewed 
in these columns, though marked by all the prodigality of in- 
vention and barbaric profusion of colour which are the most 
notable characteristics of Jokai’s works. The scene is laid in 
Transylvania, about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and the historical episode on which the romance is based is 
the elevation to the throne of that province, by a freak of the 
Sultan, of a simple country gentleman, Michael Apafi by name, 
a sort of glorified Sancho Panza, who is enabled to hold his own 
against the intrigues of his relatives and the open hostility of 
his enemies by the sagacity of his heroic consort. Although 
there is little continuity of plot, the story consisting of a 
succession of gorgeous tableanx—hunting parties and ban- 
quets, sieges and battles—the characters are finely and 
consistently outlined, while the incidents are admirably con- 
trived for the display of the elemental passions of personages 
whose virtues and vices are alike on the heroic scale. Azrael, 
the amazing odalisque, of superhuman loveliness and infra- 
human treachery, is a creation altogether typical of Jokai’s 
magnificent yet undisciplined imagination. His canvas is 
crowded with striking figures,—of Herculean strength, irre- 
sistible charm, diabolical cunning, ferocious cruelty. In the 
immensity of its outlines, its reckless display of force, its 
alternations of Homeric gaiety and Dantesque gloom, this 
strange romance reminds us of nothing so much as the latest 
and most wonderful of the symphonies of Tschaikowsky. 
Mr. Nisbet Bain’s translation is executed with spirit and 
fluency, but at the risk of seeming fastidious we could 
wish he had discovered a more distinguished phrase than “a 
simple but tasty repast” for the meal described in the first 
chapter. 

With Mr. Harding Davis’s short stories—vigorous, highly 
coloured sketches of modern American manners, gentle and 
simple—we were already acquainted. It has been his misfortune, 
owing doubtless to the misplaced zeal of some friendly critic, 
to be known in publishers’ announcements as “the American 
Kipling,” one of those invidious provocative titles which do an 
author much more harm than good, and the inappropriateness 
of which is now happily illustrated in the excellent novel 
before us. Soldiers of Fortune bas for its hero a somewhat 
impossible but eminently attractive American Admirable 
Crichton named Clay, cowboy, engineer, athlete, and man of 
the world, all rolled into one. Clay, in his capacity of mining 
expert, secures a valuable concession from the South American 


Republic of Olancho for a New York millionaire, and jg 
appointed manager. Things go most prosperously for a 
while, until Clay’s refusal to accept the blackmailing pro. 
posals of an unscrupulous leader of the opposition in the 
Republic precipitates a Revolution, which bursts out soon 
after the arrival of the New York millionaire and his two 
daughters on a holiday visit to Olancho. Clay, it should be 
explained, is in love, or fancies himself in love, with the elder 
girl, but the progress of events throws him in contact with 
her younger sister, Hope Langham, a far nobler and sincerer 
character, and the heroic part played by the latter in the 
stirring scenes of the Revolution completes the transference 
of his allegiance. The fighting is described with a vividness 
and vigour worthy of Mr. Stephen Crane, and a note of 
genuine feeling is struck in the tragic death of Captain 
Stuart, a gallant young soldier of fortune. Clay’s tremen- 
dous prowess and amazing luck remind one a little too much 
of Mr. William Terriss at the Adelphi Theatre, but with this 
deduction the story is artistically told as well as highly 
exciting. 





THE NAVY AND THE NATION.* 


WE have no hesitation in saying that this is the most 
important book dealing with the Navy that has appeared 
since the publication in 1890 of Captain Mahan’s epoch- 
making, and in every way masterly, work on The Influence 
of Sea Power upon History. The authors, whose literary 
copartnery seems as successful an experiment as the 
Erckmann-Chatrian one, are so impressed with the serious 
nature of the one idea which they have in common that 
the air of responsibility that dominates their essays gives 
them a unity of purpose which recalls one of Burke’s 
immortal pamphlets. They confess their purpose in their 
introduction in a passage which sounds their keynote :—“ The 
several subjects here dealt with in disjointed fashion are- 
intimately co-related. One ruling idea permeates ull alike, 
The command of the sea must now be held by Great Britain, 
and to this condition all others have become subordinate. It 
has been fulfilled in the past less perhaps by deliberate design 
than by necessity demonstrated in great wars. We dare 
not wait for a fresh demonstration, since the national stake 
in the sea is now far greater than in the days of Nelson. Even 
if it were possible ultimately to restore the situation, the early 
losses arising from an initial failure of sea-power would now 
suffice to shake the foundations of the Empire. With deliberate 
and avowed purpose, therefore, must the required preparations 
be made. The impulse imparted in 1889 must be sustained, and 
the more widely the question of the Navy is brought home to 
the masses at home and in the Colonies, the brighter will be 
the hopes of the future. Closer than at any period in our 
history, intimate as Raleigh could not have foreseen, are now 
the relations between the Navy and the nation.” It is in this 
spirit—the spirit of ardent, yet anxious and discriminating, 
patriotism—that Sir George Clarke, a soldier, and Mr. 
Thursfield, a civilian, who has, however, made a special study 
of strategical questions, have written about the service, 
which both regard as our indispensable first line of defence. 


This book, apart from the introduction, consists in all of 
fourteen papers, which have already done duty either as. 
articles in periodicals or as papers read before societies. 
Seven are by Sir George Clarke, and seven by Mr. Thursfield. 
Perhaps the most convincing, though not perhaps the 
brightest, and certainly not the most humorous, of Sir George 
Clarke’s is that on Mr. Laird Clowes’s proposal for the 
abandonment of the Mediterranean. Not only does he show 
that Mr. Clowes’s proposals would be disastrous to this 
country from the high political point of view, inasmuch as 
they would involve the conversion of the Mediterranean into 
a French lake and the handing over of Egypt to our chief 
rivals, but he slaughters—or rather “rams ”—his opponent’s 
purely naval reasonings. Here is a passage which merits 
quotation for other reasons than that it is a pices of admir- 
able polemic :— 

“The fatal confusion of ideas which results from ignoring prin- 
ciples is illustrated in the following significant sentence: ‘The 
present policy of endeavouring to support the Mediterranean fleet 


by the Channel squadron is a mere penny-wise and pound-foolish 
makeshift.’ Mr. Laird Clowes must surely be aware that the 
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strength of our Mediterranean fleet is determined by diplo- | beaten, than that it should have no fleet at all. But Mr. 


matic considerations. With a view to avoid the appearance of 


the ‘provocative swagger’ which he censures, the number of 
ships is deliberately restricted. At the same time, in accordance 
with established custom, the Channel squadron visits the Mediter- 
ranean every year. I fail to understand what is meant by the 
phrase, ‘endeavouring to support.’ It has never been possible in 
all vases to distribute navies in precise accordance with the 
strategic conditions arising on the outbreak of war, and the 
Mediterranean fleet has never been kept at war strength. This 
cheap ‘ makeshift,’ as Mr. Laird Clowes contemptuously styles it, 
has the sanction of long experience even in days of storm. 
presume him to infer that because the ships ready for mobilisa- 
tion at Toulon would render the French fleet numerically superior 
to our peace strength in the Mediterranean our position is neces- 
sarily imperilled. Newly mobilised ships, however, require weeks 
to develop their full fighting 
squadron would reach the Mediterranean in four days. There are 
some persons who appear to believe that a great naval war 
can break out without any warning whatever. They have not, 
however, explained the modus operandi, and remembering that a 
hundred years ago timely information of the proceedings at 
Toulon was forthcoming, it is inconceivable that in days of com- 
munication infinitely multiplied a fleet equipped and ready for 
action can issue thence as a bolt from the blue. That naval 
wars are decided by fighting fleets, that naval strategy consists 
in bringing superior force to bear at decisive points, and that 
such decisive points are the positions, wherever they may be, of 
an enemy’s fighting forces—all these axioms escape Mr. Laird 
Clowes’s recognition. Readers of his article will derive the im- 
pression that naval war is an affair of bases, that one fortified 
station neutralises another—Perim being ‘admirably situated for 
holding Obock in check ’—and that a modern fleet cannot fight at 
all unless it has a base close under its lee. We breathe an 
atmosphere of fortifications—‘ batteries,’ ‘heavy guns,’ ‘ plat- 
forms,’ ‘munitions,’ ‘electric search-lights,’ &c.—in which naval 
methods and naval traditions are stifled. Passive defence, of the 
utter worthlessness of which China has just furnished a com- 
plete illustration, seems to inspire every page. The precepts and 
the practice of the great masters of naval war, from Drake to 
Nelson, are ruthlessly discarded. ‘Recent events in the Yellow 
Sea indicate clearly how risky it may be for a modern fleet 
to fight far removed from its bases,’ although the victorious fleet 
fought at eight hundred miles and the defeated fleet at a 
hundred and fifty miles from its base, which the latter reached, to 
be evicted by menace, and ultimately destroyed in another much 
fortified harbour. The balance of our naval forces, ‘set free’ by 
Mr. Laird Clowes’s scheme, he would ‘like to see’ distributed 
between the Cape and the East India commands. Why? 
Apparently because ‘ the strategical importance of the Cape must 
increase year by year.’ The only real strategic points on the seas 
are, however, the positions of an enemy’s squadrons, and how the 
Cape command can need reinforcement at a time when no possible 
enemy has any serious force in its waters, where, too, according to 
Mr. Laird Clowes, an enemy could hardly fight ‘so far removed’ 
from his base, is not explained.” ; 


This is a masterly piece of reasoning, and of that detailed 
reasoning by which those politicians can most effectually 
be met who would curb the expansion of the Empire, and as 
a means to this end seek the reduction—or dissipation—of our 
naval strength. In a lighter vein, but not less effective, is 
“The German Strategist at Sea,” in which Sir George Clarke 
makes merry over a foreign critic who pronounces such dicta 
as :— Cyprus controls the Anatolian and Syrian coasts. The 
strategic axis in this maritime region oscillates between 
Cyprus, Alexandria and Cyprus, Port Said.” Sir George 
meets this view thus :—“‘ What is the chronometer of God?’ 
asked a quiet voice at the conclusion of the sea-captain’s 
impressive story in the Idle Excursion. What, we may well 
ask, is an oscillating ‘ strategic axis’ P” 


Mr. Thursfield’s leading essay is on the subject of “The 
Command of the Sea.” Init herather curiously and very ably 
defends the action of Torrington during and after the battle of 
Beachy Head, in which he was defeated by Tourville, and 
for which he has been so roundly denounced by Macaulay. 
The defeated commander, it will be remembered, carried the 
bulk of his fleet into the Thames, where “he ordered all the 
buoys to be pulled up, and thus made the navigation so 
dangerous that the pursuers could not venture to follow him.” 
Torrington, who, not altogether without reason perhaps, laid 
the blame of the great disaster in the last resort on his 
superior, Nottingham, argued: “ Had I fought otherwise, our 
fleet had been totally lost, and the Kingdom had lain open to 
an invasion. What then would have become of us in the 
absence of His Majesty and most of the land forces? As it 
was, most men were in fear that the French would invade ; but 
I was always of another opinion; for I always said, that 
whilst we had a fleet in being, they would not dare to make 
an attempt.” Mr. Thursfield makes a great deal of Torring- 
ton’s ‘‘ fleet in being” theory, and it is no doubt better that a 


wers. From Plymouth, a modern | 


Thursfield surely goes too far when he says that “a fleet in 
being, too large to be treated as a negligible quantity by an 
adversary opposed to it, is an absolute bar to all serious enter- 
prise, maritime or territorial, on the part of an adversary.” 
Is it not the case that but for the fact that Tourville was 
not a really great naval commander—so much was subse- 
quently proved by the battle of La Hogue—and that France 
| Showed lamentable weakness and indecision at a critical 
| moment, a great army might in William’s absence have 
| been landed on our shores, while a portion of the armament 
| that was victorious at Beachy Head might have prevented 
| Torrington’s beaten “fleet in being” from sallying out of 
the Thames to prevent invasion? This is, however, a matter 
of detail. Mr. Thursfield’s reasoning in his essay on “The 
Command of the Sea” is as sound as his style is attractive. 
We have mentioned what are, perhaps, the leading 
papers in this volume. What may be termed the minor 
and supporting essays, on such subjects as “ Navies and 
Commerce,” “ National Insurance,” “The Training and 
Supply of Naval Officers,” “Submarine Mines in Relation 
to War,” and “The Jeune Ecole Frangaise,” are equally 
deserving of careful study. Altogether, this is a book to be 
urgently recommended for reading at the present time, 
although it hardly lends itself to minute criticism. No more 
imposing array of arguments in support of a most important 
cause has been marshalled in print, at least in our time. 


| 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Tragedies of Euripides in English Verse. By Arthur S. 
Way. Vol. II. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Way carries on his 
work of translating Euripides with spirit and success. This 
volume contains six dramas, the Andromache, Heracleidae, 
Troades, Electra, Helen, and Hercules Furens, and it has also 
prefixed to the translation an excellent essay on “‘ Euripides and 
his Work.” None of the plays, it is true, stand in the first rank 
of the Euripidean drama, but they are for various reasons highly 
interesting, and as a whole they have never been more adequately 
presented to the English reader. Here is a part of Hecuba’s 
lament over her grandson, Astyanax :— 


* Poor child, how sadly thine ancestral walls, 
Bulwark of Loxias, from thine head have shorn 
The curls that oft thy mother softly smoothed 
And kissed, wherefrom through shattered bones forth grins 
Murder—a ghastliness I cannot speak! 
O hands, how sweet the likeness to your sire 
Ye keep!—limp in your sockets, lo, ye lie, 
Dear lips, that babbled many a child-boast once, 
Ye are dead !—’twas false, when, bounding to my robes, 
* Mother,’ thou saidst, ‘full many a carl I'll shear 
For thee, and troops of friends unto thy tomb 
Will lead, to say the loving last farewell.’ ”’ 


And here is a specimen of lyric verse from the “ Helena ” :— 
“* Ah! who of the Phrygians dared that felling 
Of the pines, for the mourning of Ilium fated, 

And for tears unto them that in Hellas were dwelling, 
Of whose beams was the galley, with evil freighted, 
Builded of Priam’s offspring the hated, 

Whose oars barbaric sped over the tide, 

Till he came to the hearth of my Spartan palace 
In quest of my beauty, foredoomed the occasion 

Of mischief; beside him in treacherous malice 
Came Kypris, the bringer of death’s desolation, 
With Danaus’ sons, unto Priam’s nation, 

Woe’s me for my lot, who am Misery’s bride!” 

The Student’s Companion to Latin Authors. By George Middle- 
ton, M.A.,and Thomas R. Mills, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
Professor W. M. Ramsay prefaces this volume with a well- 
deserved commendation. It gives the substantial contents of 
much larger and more pretentious works in a very moderate com- 
pass. The authors treated of range from Livius Andronicus to 
Suetonius, and so take in about four centuries. Our authors 
deal with the works of the various writers, their literary 
characteristics, and the contributions which students, ancient 
and modern, have made to their illustration and interpretation. 
It will be found a most useful handbook by the student. 

The Young Pioneers. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (T. Nelson 
and Sons.)—Mrs. Everett-Green has found a comparatively fresh 
subject,—the adventures of that remarkable man, La Salle, in the 
exploration of the Mississippi. A father and three sons, of 
Huguenot descent, who are settled in England, find themselves 
compelled by the no-Popery agitation of the latter years of 
Charles II.’s reign to fly from England. They fall in, on 
their outward voyage, with some French kinsmen. Reaching the 
New World, they go through various adventures. The author 
has a talent for telling a story of this kind and an industry in 
furnishing it with the proper local colour which are well-known 
to many of our readers. They will find The Young Pioneers 








country should have “a fleet in being,” though it has been 





possibly a little lengthy, but a story full of interest. 
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Memoirs of Professor Pritchard. Compiled by his Daughter, 
Ada Pritchard. (Seeley and Co.)—The materials out of which 
this volume is compiled are various and of varying interest. The 
“Reminiscences of his Early Life” might have been advan- 
tageously compressed within narrower limits. The autobiography, 
dealing with the life at Cambridge and the career as a school- 
master for a brief time at Stockwell and for nearly thirty years 
at Clapham, could not, of course, have been shortened, but it is 
diffuse. Recollections of this period by his pupils, and the present 
Bishop of Worcester, who for some years assisted in the chapel 
services, are full of interest. So are the chapters that relate the 
Freshwater and Oxford life, while the Bishop of Worcester’s 
account of his “theological work,’ and Professor Turner’s 
estimate of his achievements in astronomy, are all that could be 
desired. Professor Pritchard, as a man of great scientific 
attainment, naturally interested himself greatly in the ques- 
tions where science and theology come into contact, if not 
into collision. He was opposed to the “rational” method of 
dealing with such narratives as that of Joshua at Ajalon and 
the Star of the Magi. He was willing to believe in a miraculous 
prolongation of daylight in the first case and a specially created 
meteor, but would have nothing to do with a hypothesis of 
refracted light, or a conjunction of planets. Evolution he 
refused to accept. “Towards the ‘ Higher Criticism’ Pritchard’s 
attitude was anything but sympathetic.” In fact it was re- 
actionary. Towards the end of his life he saw more of the human 
element in the Scripture, but thought that this “enhanced the 
evidence of a divine influence in the composition of the books.” 
Genesis i. he believed to be a “ Divine Vision of Creation,” a view 
which was fiercely assailed by Dean Burgon, whom Professor 
Pritchard had the good sense to leave alone. We cannot attempt 
to epitomise Professor Turner’s account of the astronomical work. 
It must suffice to quote some of the words with which the 
President of the Royal Astronomical Society accompanied the 
presentation of the gold medal in 1885. ‘In Professor Pritchard 
we observe an astronomer whose opportunities for stated observa- 
tory work only commenced at a time of life when most of us 
naturally feel a desire to be relieved from active research, 
establishing under difficulties a first-class observatory, which has 
already attained a reputation for sound original work of which 
many older establishments might well be proud.” 


Early Essays of John Stuart Mill. Selected by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
(G. Bell and Sons.)—It was certainly worth while to republish 
these essays. Much of the argument is obsolete, but even this 
has an historical value; and there is not a little which may be 
profitably studied for practical ends. Perhaps the most generally 
interesting is that on the poetry of Tennyson. The Quarterly 
Review had published a very contemptuous article—one of the 
extraordinary blunders for which the Quarterly has attained an un- 
fortunate pre-eminence—and Mill took up the poet’s cause. Here is 
a passage which shows a more than common insight (the essay 
was written, it will be remembered, in 1835): ‘‘ We predict that 
as Mr. Tennyson advances in general spiritual culture...... 
he will strive more and more diligently, and, even without 
striving, will be more and more impelled by the natural 
tendencies of an expanding character, towards what has been 
described as the highest object of poetry, to incorporate the 
everlasting reason of man in forms visible to his sense, and 
suitable to it.” In no poet of the wor)Jd—Shakespeare only ex- 
cepted—is there more of the “everlasting reason.” 


The Star - Sapphire. By Mabel Collins. (Downey and 
Co.)—There is plenty of uncompromising realism about Miss 
Collins’s story. The downward career of the wife who “ drinks” 
and the interior of Mr. Brand’s private hospital are described in 
a detail that makes the reader feel very uncomfortable. And it 
may be that it is good for him or her so to feel. Nor is Miss 
Collins’s pen capable of horrors only. The nurses at the hospital 
are delightfully human. They have a way in what may be called 
“medical ” tales of being either angelic or the other thing. We 
cannot see why Laurence Markwell (Laurence is for once a female 
name) should denounce the “social system” as “vile and im- 
moral” because the man whom she loved was married toa drunken 
wife. Of course, the special complication which so distressed 
her was of a terrible kind, but no system can be free from 
complications. All laws have their hard cases, but if thero 
were no laws at all there would be harder cases still, 
, Eyes that Do not See. By Hilton Hill. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—The story is somewhet complicated, and the complications 
are painful, but there is good work in it. The blind girl Valetta 
is a specially attractive figure—Jack Stapleton. By Commander 
Claud Harding, R.N. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This 
tale suggests various reminiscences of tales and travels that we 
have read. The “coral island” is not unlike Pitcairn’s Island, 
though not so Arcadian in its simplicity, for the people live by 








something not unlike wrecking. Then Zalia, the daughter of an 
Indian Queen, seems like an old acquaintance, while Jack is not 
without a resemblance to our old friend Tom Cringle. But the 
combination is distinctly pleasing, and this “ romance of a coral 
island ” may be read without difficulty or annoyance.—A Tale of 
the Thames. By J. Ashby-Sterry. (Bliss, Sands, and Co.) 
—Mr. Ashby-Sterry takes us on a personally conducted tour 
from Thames Head (which his travellers do not find to be exactly 
what they expected) down to Latcham Ferry. It is a pleasant 
journey, and the guide evidently knows the route well. There is 
nothing very remarkable about our companions of travel, and we 
could almost have done without them. But then this would not 
have been a “tale of the Thames,” and, possibly, might not have 
been written at all. This would have been a loss, especially as 
the author has a very pretty knack of humorous verse, with which 
he intersperses his story.——Half-Round the World for a Husband, 
By May Crommelin. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Here is another tour, 
only this time we are taken further afield. It is on the sea, not 
on the river, that we travel, and we traverse the Atlantic and 
cross the Line. There is nothing particular in the story, but the 
descriptions of scenery and society in foreign parts are decidedly 
interesting. We should like to know whether marriage by proxy 
is practised by persons not Royal. 


Studies in Interpretation. By William Henry Hudson. (G., P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—This volume contains three critical essays 
dealing with Keats, Clough, and Matthew Arnold respectively. 
They are well worth study. About Keats, for instance, how true 
is this: “His habit was to describe things as he saw them, 
without seeking to read into them the joys and sorrows of the 
human life;” and the critic goes on to contrast this with the 
sympathetic treatment which the modern spirit is wont to give 
to Nature. The essay on Clough will probably be less appreciated, 
because Clough’s readers are still unaccountably few. The third, 
on Matthew Arnold, is admirable, especially in the justice that 
it does to the “clear sharp ring of the noblest stoical note that is 
heard throughout his verse.” Professor Hudson, however, does 
not fail to recognise that Arnold, like Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, is not helpful for the many. There is a curious over- 
sight, we may remark, in the way in which this is substantially 
repeated on pp. 219-20. 


The True Life of Captain Sir R. F. Burton. By Georgiana 
Stisted. (H.S. Nichols.)—The writer is Sir R. Burton’s niece, 
and claims to have written this book “with the authority and 
approval of the Burton family.” Her object, as she describes it 
in the preface, is twofold: “To tell the truth about one who can 
no longer defend himself,” and to give us “‘ the story of the great 
traveller’s life in a popular form.” As to the first it is needless 
to say much. Miss Stisted is not by any means a partisan. 
She admires Richard Burton, but is not always defending 
him. On the whole her book will leave much the same im- 
pression on the reader as he will probably have brought to its 
perusal. The second object is successfully attained. The story 
is succinct and clear, full of interest, and worthy of its sub- 
ject. We do not like the tone in which Burton’s wife is spoken 
of, whether it be “approved” or not by the Burton family. And 
we must express a most decided dissent from what Miss Stisted 
says about the translation of the “ Arabian Nights,’ and the 
still more objectionable work which Lady Burton very properly 
burnt. Burton, whatever his good qualities, was distinctly 
deficient in the moral sense. 


Leaves in the Wind. By Antony C. Deane. (Elliot Stock.)— 
This volume is another proof of a proposition which we have 
advanced more than once, that there is more true humour just 
now in the shape of verse than in that of prose. There are some 
forty pieces in the volume, of unequal merit, but all creditable 
performances, and sometimes showing real ingenuity and genuine 
fun. Perhaps the most humorous is “A Prophetic Pastoral,” 
which treats of a plan for rearing wild beasts on a farm in the 
South of England :— 


‘© How sweet, before the earliest rays across the hill-tops steal, 
To see the frisky elephants enjoy their morning meal ! 
* Early to rise,’ you know the phrase ; it is, the sages note, 
The matutinal tiger that secures the early goat.” 


If the maiden’s father should refuse his consent— 


** T’ll ask him down at feeding-time, and, should he still refuse, 
An able-bodied lioness may modify his views.” 


The plan is to restore prosperity to the farmers and give a new 
political cry. The voters of the future— 


* Will reekon as a minimum, ‘ three acres—and a bear.’ ” 


Lady Levallien. By George Widdrington. (Henry and Co.)— 
This is one of the stories which appear insoluble enigmas to a critic 
who accepts the usual views of the use of literature. What pos- 
sible end can they serve? They are not beautiful. they teach 
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nothing; they cannot be read without disgust. Put in the 
priefest space, the story is this: —Lady Levallion, who has wearied 
out an old lover, finds him presenting a wedding-gift to her 
daughter. “You love her,” she cries, and stabs the girl to the 
heart. The man kills himself. Imagine this told in a realistic 
style (such as these words), “ which make the woman who listens 
have thick places in her throat,” and you have Lady Levallion. 


The Chest of Opium. By Mr. M@——. (Neville Beeman.)—This 
is a tale of murder in China. It wants close following, for without 
this it loses coherence; with it the reader finds it to be a careful 
study, not unlike the work of Edgar Allan Poe. One begins to 
doubt, after this Japanese business, whether the Chinese are 
so very clever after all. But it is quite certain that when the 
teller of the tale took a cup of the tea which came in so strange a 
fashion he was not clever at all——The Rome Express. By Major 
Arthur Griffiths, (J. Nisbet).—Here is another murder story, the 
scene being laid in a train which runs from Rome to Paris. The 
plot is very cleverly contrived, for the reader thinks that he sees 
through it, and finds, when he reaches the development in due 
course, that the writer has completely taken him in. We com- 
mend the tale to those who like a mystery skilfully elaborated. 


The Wise and the Wayward. By G.S. Street. (J. Lane.) —This 
is a “society” story, very clever and very depressing. Weare 
introduced in the first chapter to two worthies of the colder 
generation,—“ old Mrs. Rowe, of Ashton, and Mr. Wilmot, her 
oldest friend,” and they are people well worth knowing. Alas! 
they are the only true samples of the kind that we are permitted 
tosee. We are forced to recognise the truth of Mr. Street’s por- 
traits. They are only too lifelike. But what a dreary procession 
they make! The story is naught; it is not the thing for novelists 
of Mr. Street’s kind to have much of a story. But if we must 
be content with studies, let there be something noble about them. 


Indian Gup. By the Rev. J. R. Baldwin. (Neville Beeman.) 
—Mr. Baldwin was appointed to an Indian chaplaincy in 
the May of the year of Mutiny, 1857, and received orders 
to sail on September 4th. It was a time when such an 
appointment was, to say the least, not the most desirable 
thing. Mr. Baldwin expressed his doubts to one of the most 
eminent of the directors, It is “only a flash in the pan,” 
said the wise man. So, encouraged, he went. The Bishop 
(Dr. Wilson) was a little startling. “Remember, young man,” 
he said, “‘ that you are not to think you have done your work when 
you have preached two stupid sermons on Sunday.” The interview 
was closed by an invitation to breakfast. Before breakfast came a 
service in the chapel, and as part of the service an extempore 
prayer by the Bishop, “very topical.” ‘“ We pray for our young 
friend that her mind may not be given to the vanities of this 
wicked world.” The “young friend” was the new chaplain’s 
wife, who was wearing a Parisian bonnet which the Bishop thought 
too gay. His first station was at Rancegange, a dismal place 
where cholera was epidemic. Here he stayed six months, not with- 
out some strange experiences, not altogether to the credit of the 
English character. They go to explain the official dislike of 
Europeans outside the Service. Then came an order to go up to 
Lucknow, which had just been relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. 
The journey was exciting; there was no little danger from 
the enemy, and from what Mr. Baldwin honestly confesses 
he feared more, the small-pox. But we cannot follow the 
narrative. It is full from beginning to end of humour and 
of good sense. “Stories Untold of the Mutiny and After” 
is the sub-title of the book, and it is an excellent description. 
Mr. Baldwin lets us see behind the scenes. Still it must not be 
supposed that he depreciates the great men of the time or the 
English raj in general. He recognises fully its merit, and he ex- 
presses himself in the most hopeful way of the prospects of 
missionary enterprise, The results seem long in coming, but 
come they will, he is sure, and with surprising suddenness and on 
a grand scale,—“a nation born in a day.”———The Cross in the 
Land of the Trident, by Harlan P. Beach, is a book full of prac- 
tically useful information about India, relating both to the past 
and the present. 


The Queen’s Oup. By G. A. Henty. 8 vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) —This is not the usual form in which we are aceustomed 
to see Mr. Henty’s stories. Somehow The Queen’s Cup does not 
look quite up to his average in this somewhat imposing shape. 
We look for more literary distinction than we find. The conver- 
sations are too long and not sufficiently pointed. But the story 
has many merits, The narrative of the pursuit is very exciting. 
The main incident belongs rather to the romance than to the 
novel. But, this being allowed for, we have an excellent piece of 
work in the latter portion of the story. 


Selections from the Letters of De Brosses. 
Ronald Sutherland Gower. 


Translated by Lord 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 








Charles De Brosses (1709-1778) was a native of Dijon, a man of 
some distinction in civil life, rising in the end to be President of 


the Burgundian Parliament. His tastes were of the scholarly 
kind. But of the many books which he wrote, only these letters, 
sent from Italy to his friends in France, are still read. Lord 
Ronald Gower is the first to introduce them to the English public. 
They are gay, not to say frivolous, but they make entertaining 
reading, and they give a curiously vivid and lifelike picture of 
Italy as it was in the first half of the eighteenth century. It was 
not a golden age by any means. Neither art nor letters 
flourished, and as for political life, it was extinct. All that 
De Brosses writes is worth reading, but one turns of course 
with special interest to the chapters on Rome, which, indeed, 
occupy about half of the volume. The traveller happened to be 
there when the Pope, Clement XII., died. He made his way without 
hindrance into the chamber where the corpse lay. The palace, he 
says, was deserted. He did not see“ so muchasa cat.” Theface 
was rouged to hide the pallor of death. Meanwhile the Camerlengo 
was in possession of power. He had the privilege of coining 
money and making what he could of the transaction. “He has 
just sent word to the Director of the Bank that if, in the space of 
the next three days, he does not issue an important sum of 
money, he will have him hanged.” Of the preparations for the 
conclave he gives a strange account :—“ They [the Cardinals] are 
crowded into these rooms like herrings into a barrel, without air 
or light, and obliged to burn candles at midday. The atmosphere 
is horrible, and the cells are alive with vermin.” “As a rule 
three or four die of the effects of the confinement.” De Brosses 
had not the patience to wait till the election took place. 


Booxs Recretvep.—George Morland’s Pictures: their Present 
Possessors, with Details of the Collections By Ralph Richardson. 
(Elliot Stock.)——A Biography of the Works of William Morris. 
By Temple Scott. (G. Bell and Sons.)\——Cassell’s Guide to 
London. (Cassell and Co.)——The London Handbook, June, 1897 
—May, 1898. (Grosvenor Press).—Described on the title-page as 
“an annual review, calendar, and souvenir of the Metropolis, its 
sights, attractions, and events, for all English-speaking people.” 
The Theatrical World of 1896. By William Archer. (Walter 
Scott.) —Mr. Archer gives an introduction “On the Need for an 
Endowed Theatre,” and H. G. Hibbert “ A Synopsis of Play-Bills 
of the Year.”——Year-Book of Scientific and Learned Societies, 
compiled from official sources (C. Griffin and Co.), giving, besides 
information as to membership, subscriptions, &c., “a list of papers 
read during the year 1896, with their authors.”——A Bibliography 
of the Bank of England. By T. A. Stephens. (Effingham Wilson 
and Co.)——Mining in the Victorian Era. By C. M. Percy. (Wall 
and Sons, Wigan.)—‘‘ A Popular Record of Coal-Mining Progress 
from 1837 to 1896.” The output of coal in 1837 was 30,000,000 
tons, in 1896 195,861,260. This is a little more than a third of 
the total output of the world, which is 575,833,488 tons. The 
United States comes next with 172,426,366, and Germany third 
with 104,377,873; France lags far behind with 27,459,589.—— 
Monopolies by Patents, by J. W. Gordon (Stevens and Sons), and, 
adds the title-page, “Statutable Remedies Available to the 
Public.” ——Law of Motor Cars, Hackney Carriages, fc. (Stevens 
and Sons.)\——An Outline of the Law of Libel. By W. Blake 
Odgers. (Macmillan and Co.)——Dynamos and Electric Motors : 
How to Make and Run Them. By Paul N. Hasluck. (Cassell 
and Co.) 








New Eprtions.—Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould, M.A. VollIII. (March). (John C. Nimmo.)——Epictetus. 
2 vols. (Arthur L. Humphreys.)—This is a reprint of George 
Long’s translation, part, it will be remembered, of “Bohn’s 
Classical Library.” This edition has the advantage of being 
printed on large paper and in the plainest of type. The book 
deserves a good and appropriate setting-off.——Renaissance in 
Italy. By John Addington Symonds. (Smith and Elder.)—— 
Memoirs of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. By Thomas Moore. With 
Preface, &c., by Martin MacDermott. (Downey and Co.)}——Two 
Kings of Uganda, By the Rev. Robert P. Ashe, (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—A history brought down to the present time 
—Rome, the Pagan City. By John Dennie. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) ——The Life of Queen Victoria. By Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett. (W. H. Allen and Co.)——Lady Hamilton and Lord 
Nelson. By J. C. Jeaffreson. (Hurst and Blackett.) ——Veterinary 
Notes for Horse Owners. By Horace Hayes. (Thacker.)—— 
Pendennis. By W.M. Thackeray. (Service and Paton.)——The 
Phantom Ship. By Captain Marryat. (G. Routledge and Sons.) 
—Jack Hinton, In the series of “Novels of Charles Lever.” 
(Downey and Co.)——Lost Illusions. By H.de Balzac. Translated 
by Ellen Marriage. With Preface by G. Saintsbury. Mrs. Keith’s 
Crime. By Mrs. W. A. Clifford.——The Sowers. By H. 8S. Merri- 
man, (Smith and Elder.}\——In the “Naturalist’s Library,” 
edited by RK, Bowdler-Sharpe, Moths, by W. F. Kirby, Vol V. 
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Another volume has been added to the “ Schopenhauer Series,” 
which is appearing under the care of Mr. T. Bailey Saunders, 
M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), On Human Nature, selected 
from chapters which bear the titles of “ Zur Ethik” and “ Zur 
Rechstlehre und Politik.” 
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61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARK. 








EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Boys passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION. There will be an EXAMINATION on JULY 6th for 

Two Scholarships of £40 a year, and Three or more of £30 a year. Classical, 

Modern, Science, and Engineering sides) NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 16th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 

e Visiting Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIO 
>CHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situated close to sea. 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field. Moderate 
fees.,—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bol » Meads, Eastbourne, 














WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the oom. of Languages, 

Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing ctimate ; 

beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 


cyrot for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education. 
—- references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 








- a a ae & 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 





DEBENHAM BROCADES. 
XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
AND CARPETS. 
1¢ | OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FREEBODY’S FURNITURE. 


ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


GALLERIES. 





‘or prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. CO. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 

late Master at St. Oolumba’s College, Scholar of Olare College, 

Oambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 

Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations, Oareful discipline; English 

table. ~~ and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium. — Apply, 
Hanover, Hélty Str, 11. 





é 
| Sty g PARTY in the HARZ MOUNTAINS daring 
AUGUST. Exceptionally healthy situation in the neighbourhood of 
the Brocken, 2,000 ft. above sea-level, Shooting, trout fishing, riding, Expenses 
moderate.—Further particulars from Mr. PAREZ, as above. 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A, for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Tinpaseld, 

tate Demy Magd, Coll, Casied, nanlatad by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS. Buildings on hill-side facing due 8, 

sheltered from N. and E. 82 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 








LARGE PIOTURE BY MAYER. 


“7 A COUR D’ASSISE.” Exhibited at Paris Exhibition. 
FOR SALE. May be seen at E. GALLAIS and OO., Wine Merchants. 
90 Piccadilly, W. 





T. RIDLEY, M.A. Camb., RECEIVES GENTLE- 
4 e MEN’S SONS between 7 and 14, in PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
»CHOOLS. Home care and special advantages for young Boys. Gymnasium and 
good cricket field. Boys can be met in town. Terms moderate, Good references 
to parents of former pupils.—Oakshade, Reigate. 











7 ee oe DESIRED by a LADY. 
MSS. AND OTHER MATTER. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 
18 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.O, 
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HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL | FOR GIRLS, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. nes —o St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and H 
A, T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies, Annual Examinations in French and 
German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 





ANOR HOUSE CLAPHAM S.W. 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 
Examination ania -_ ain years. 


London Matriculation ... ee 100 per cent, 
Oambridge Local ... oe 96 gow 
College of Preceptors (average age about 14)... ae aie am ee 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public 8 The R t Masters are 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge,—Particulars from the Misses 
FRANKLIN. 


ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 











ORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS BOURNE- 

MOUTH, SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, to be OPENED 

in SEPTEMBER by Miss EDITH M. RUDD.—Thorough Modern Education, 

with individual attention. §S.W. aspect close to sea, high open ground, outdoor 
games. 


ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS. Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphinstone, Lady 

Cunliffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M. Judges,—Address, Mrs, BOXILL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne, 








HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANOE SOHOLARSHIPS will be HEL 
early in JULY.—Further information from the Rev. the WELD. WARTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 





STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JULY NEXT to fill up not less than FIVE 
RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO 
EXHIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, 





OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

OHINE.—SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL, 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Principal . MISS BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 
Assisted by two University Graduates and trained Governesses. 
Pixholme, Dorking. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — Thirteen Entrance and Foundation Scholarships 
(£55—£10) July 21st. Twelve awarded in December. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th 
place into Woolwich, direct, last Examination. Separate Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th,—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 9th and 10th.—Two of £87 (one of them £98 for first year) ; 

Four of £50; Nine of £30 perannum, Council Nominations of £15 per annum 

may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 





PSOM COLLEGE.—ANNUAL EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS EARLY in JULY. New Junior 
Department just opened 9 3 he he a for London Matric. and 
Prel. Scient, Exams., the Universities. Numerous recent 
successes, NEXT TERM BEGINS 38 aMBER 16th.—Apply to the BURSAR, 

5 The College, Epsom, Surrey. 





UBLISHING PARTNERSHIP.—A Publisher, owner 
of a well-known established Book Publishing Business, having in 
preparation for this autumn what will be a very profitable and lasting 
publication, is prepared to takea JUNIOR PARTNER, with capital of £5,000, 
in view of a general extension of his business. 
The fullest particulars can be forthcoming to any bond-fide likely gentleman 
Possessed of some knowledge of the Publishing Business. 
Communications by letter, addressed to PUBLISHER, care of Messrs. Shaen, 
Roscoe, Massey, and Co., 8 Bedford Row, London, W. .C., will receive attention 
should the advertiser consider the applicant suitable for the position referred to, 








ALTER C. DALE, M.A. (Cantab.), PREPARES 

GENTLEMEN’S SONS for the Public Schools, &. Age 7 to 14, 

Climate unsurpassed. Old Public School Captain. Strong testimonials, 

reference to several Head-Masters, Moderate terms.—Address, 2 Edgar Road, 
Cliftonville, Margate. 





oS 





terary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY. 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excellent References, 








ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


SESSION 1897-1898. 


Tue Coursss oF INSTRUCTION at the Institute’s CENTRAL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE (Exhibition Road) are for Students as under 16 years of age; those 
at the Institute’s TECHNICAL OOLLEGE, FINSBURY, are of an Inter- 
mediate Grade for Students not under 14 years of age, The Entrance Examina- 
tions to both Colleges are held in September, and the Sessions commence in 
October. Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and 
Courses of Study, may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or from the 
Head Office of the Institute, Gresham Oollege, Basinghall Street, H.C. 


CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(EXHIBITION ROAD, 8.W.) 


A College for higher Technical Instruction for Students not under 16 preparing 
to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and other Manu- 
facturers, and Teachers. Fees for a full Diploma Course, £25 per annum. 
Professors fo 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering... W.O. Unwim, F.R.S,, M.Inst.C.E. 

Physics and Electrical Engineering W. E, Arzroy, F.R.S., Past Pres. Inst. E.E. 
Chemistry pee * E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Mechanics and Mathematics | O. Hzwynzici, Ph.D., LL.D. F.B.S. 


CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(LEONARD STREET, OITY ROAD, E.C.) 


Provides Courses of Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 14 
years of age, preparing to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries. Fees, 
£15 per annum. Professors :— 
Physics and Electrical Engineering .. §.P. THomson, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Mechanical Engineering — eames W. KE. Dapy, M.A., B. Sc., M.I.M.E. 
Chemistry aa poe .» BR. Mewpota, F.R. 8. .» Fil. 6, 


JOHN WATNEY, Hon. enidnin 
City and Guilds of lacie Institute, 
Gresham Oollege, Basinghall Street, E.C, 








DVICE as to CHOICE of _SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Oambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicai Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fu particulars and. 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, i chools also re~ 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W.. 
Patron—H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Right Hon, W. EK. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq,, Sir HENRY — K.C.B. 

Trustees—Right Hon, Sir M. GRANT D 
Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 


Tho Library contains about 175,000 Vebsmes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, OATALOGUH, Firrx Epirion,. 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s, 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for! w.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subecribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonpon. Oode: UNIcopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility. —EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 
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SEELEY AND CO,.’S BOOKS 
SOCIAL TRANSFORMATIONS OF 


THE VICTORIAN AGE. By T. H. 8. Escort, Author of “England: its 
People, Polity, and Parsuits.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
“ Distinctly successful.”’—Times. 
“The best survey of the social changes in the Victorian Age that has yet been 
blished.”—Morning Post. 
“Fall of sustained interest and genuine value, and is the best account of the 
many changes these eventful years have seen.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“One of the most worthy of the literary memorials that the present year has 
called forth,”— Westminster Gazette. 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. 
THE, DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIES. By Captain Earpitey WILMOT, 
IN 1S. 


THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By Sir Epwarp Hamury. 5s, 

‘THE INDIAN MUTINY. By Colonel Matueson, 0.8.1. 5s. 

THE AFGHAN WARS. By ArcuipaLp Forses. Cloth, 5s. 

ACHIEVEMENTS IN ENGINEERING. By L. F. Vernon Harcourt. 5s. 

THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. By the Countess EvELYN ManrrinEnco 
CrsareEsco. Cloth, 5s. 

THE REFOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. By Colonel MaLiEson, 





WORKS BY W. H. HADOW. 


** His Brahms is from beginning to end most valuable and interesting. He 
passes the Masters’ main works in rapid review, and of each and all he has 
something to say which it is desirable to remember.’’—Guardian, 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. 


Second Series. FrEepERICK CHorin, ANTON Dvorak, JOHANNES BrauMs, 
With 4 Portraits on Oopper, Second Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
‘Each of these memoirs may be justly signalised as a literary gem of 
exceptional lustre and value.”—Daily Telegraph. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. 


Hector BEer1i0z, ROBERT ScoumaNN, RICHARD WaGNER. With 5 Portraits, 
Third Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ He writes with striking thought, fulness and breadth of view; so that his 
‘essays may be read with much interest.”—Athenzum, 


TWO SIX-SHILLING BOOKS BY C. J. CORNISH. 
LIFE AT THE ZOO. With Illustrations 


by Gambier Bolton. 6s. 
“Without a single dull page.”— World, 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY : 


their Emotions and Activities. With Illustrations, 63, 
“A charming bit of leisure reading.””—Pall Mall Gazette, 
** It would be difficult to find a more fascinating book.”—Daily News. 





London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. Gd., 16s. 6d., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


93 CuEapsipE, E.C., 954 Regent STREET, W., 21 Kenstnaton Hicu Street, W. 
LONDON. 3 ExcuayGe STREET, MANCHESTER. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS, 
CATALOGUES sent on application. . 





| <caiapemateen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 4 = soe ons oe «= £27,000,000 











A OOMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c, 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. {P33 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found 4 to 14s, 83, 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. 


188 


Catalogues post-free. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s. 9s, 6d. 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, &c.) 


ACOIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 


Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000. 


below £100, 


lars, po3t-free. 


IRKBECK 
ESTABLISHED 16851. and Bottles. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 


EM PLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN’S allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 


FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


83 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 


BANK: 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





EPPS’S COCOAINE. 





64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





Including postage to any 
part of the United 
Kingdom... ... ° 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, | “ot the? 'Aastrainsian 


Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
PARIS, 1878 Ohina, &c... 2. vee ave 





GOLD MEDAL, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIEE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Oocoa on being subjected to powerful 
Yearly. Half- Quar- | hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 

yearly, terly. | leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine” 
£1 86... 0143... 07 2 | a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
ld only in Tins, 
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“To urge our countrymen to prepare while 
there 7s time for a defence that ts required 
alike by interest, honour, and duty, and by the 
traditions of the Nation's History.” 


—DAILY MAIL. 


IMPERIAL DEFENGE. 


BY 


Sir CHARLES DILKE 


AND 


SPENSER WILKINSON. 


New AND Revisep EpITIon, 


2s. 6d. 


“Vitally important.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A clear, forcible statement of the Great Problem of 
Imperial Defence.” —New Saturday. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO,, 
2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—Z%e SECOND EDITION of 
RHODA BROUGHTON’S New Novel, 


DEAR FAUSTINA, 7s now ready 


at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in crown 
8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 
“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“ An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.” —Standard, 
“A very interesting series,”—Times, 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


VICTORIA. 


June 20, 1887—June 20, 1897. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 8vo, 6d. net. 








SEVEN NOVELS WORTH READING. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ It has a mature imaginative power which stamps it as a nove} 
of a high order.” 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE PHILANDERERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 


Author of ** Morrice Buckler.” 


WORLD.—* One of the most interesting novels we have met fora long time.” 


MY RUN HOME. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
ATHEN #UM.—" Rolf Boldrewood’s last story is a racy volume, It has 
many of the best qualities of Whyte Melville, the breezy freshness and vigour 
of Frank Smedley, with the dash and something of the abandon of Lever...... 
His last volume is one of his best.” 


THE SECRET OF 
SAINT FLOREL. 


By JOHN BERWICK. 


SPEAKER.—** A book not merely to be read, but to be enjoyed. It is full of 
interest.”’ 


THE FALL OF A STAR: 
A NOVEL. 
By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Its interest is breathless and cumulative from the 
first page to the last.” 














SECOND EDITION NOW BEADY. 


THE QUEEN OF 
THE MOOR. 


By FREDERIC ADYE. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.— A story to be read and enjoyed.” 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
Author of “ Summer in Arcady,” &. 
BRITISH WEFEKLY.—“ Certainly this is no commonplace book, and I have 


failed to do justice to its beauty, its picturesqueness, its style, its frequent 
nobility of feeling, and its large, patient charity.” 








ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Votumeg. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, antique paper, 3s. 6d. “ Peacock ” Edition, 
gilt sides, back, and edges, 5s. 


FRANK MILDMAY. 


By CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 


Illustrated by H. RK. Mituar. With an Introduction by 
Davip Hannay. 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING | yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 


YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 


permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or | third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 


in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 


Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and | yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Lankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East. S$. W. 





or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 
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Gadbury’s 


Absolutely Pure, therefore Best. 





CADBURY’S COCOA is at once a refreshing, stimulating 
drink, and a nutritious food—probably more nourishing than any 
other beverage. It is light, refined, and digestible; and can 
be safely and beneficially taken as an article of daily diet 


AT ALL TIMES AND ALL SEASONS. 


The leading Doctors and Analysts and the Medical Press 
testify to the purity and superiority of CADBURY’S COCOA, 


which is entirely free from added alkali or any foreign admixture. 


, Cadbury’s Cocoa 


“Contains in a remarkable degree those natural elements of sustenance that give the 


system endurance and hardihood.”,—HEALTH. 





“ Light, refreshing, and invigorating to the jaded mind and body.” —FAMILY DOCTOR. 


Cadbury’s Cocoa 


“ Imparts new life and vigour to growing children.” 


“Contains in a condensed and increased form all the full nourishing properties of the 
Cocoa bean. —THE ANALYST. 
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Lonpow: Printed by Lovs & Wrman (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, Ww. 6.; and Published by Jonw James Baxer, of No. 1 Wellington Street, 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the “ Spxcrator ” Office, No. 1 Wellingto® Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 26th, 1897. 
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